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A CURE 
FOR JOSE'S 
HEADACHE ... 


José is a graduate of the toughest school of deportment in the 
world. He walks not with books, but with weighty essentials upon 
his head. His upright carriage is an economic rather than a 
social asset. If he has a straight back (for a few short years), it 
is not pride. It is the only way he can function as a human 
pack-horse. Soon José’s burden will be lifted. The B.M.C. 
concept of motorised progress is crossing the frontiers of 
poverty. Even in the remote villages of South 4 
America, modern methods of transport are re- j 
placing the drudgery of centuries. Already, 

B.M.C.’s contribution to better and cheaper 

transport is lightening the load for José and 

his fellows. B.V1.C. exports are helping to 

effect a permanent cure for many of the 


world’s headaches... 





In the land of sambas, too, they raise their sombreros to the new Wolseley 
6/99. No wonder! The owner of a 6/99 has something to dance about: new 
imperious lines (styled by the Latin genius, Farina)—new urgent power 
(the Wolseley 6-cylinder engine has the get-up-and-go you need to go places). 
This is the big car with the emphasis on the many little things you like. 
You should test-drive it—pronto! 
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The London Charivari 


MERICA’S ice-borne weather- 

station, officially known as T3, 
has begun floating towards Siberia and 
its crew have abandoned it. Just in 
time, probably, before it was towed 
into Vladivostok to the accompaniment 
of another outburst about spying and 
the distribution of medals to the 
gallant officers of the cruiser that 
captured it. 


Look, No Scars 

HE Swiss have invented, and the 

Americans are exploiting, an ultra- 
powerful projector to throw advertise- 
ments “on clouds or dams, against 
mountain tops or large buildings.” 
Potential critics are assured that the 
message “comes and goes and leaves 
no scar” and that unsightly clutter will 
be avoided. There are middle-aged 
Englishmen who will tell you, with a 
shudder of pride, that they saw advert- 
isements on the clouds in the London 
area in 1931. The operator invited 


people to tell him what they thought of 
turning the sky into a hoarding, and 
they wrote in hundreds to say his 
advertisements were wonderful. A 
Select Committee had no fault to find 
with cloud projection, so long as it was 
not done in rural areas, near famous 
buildings, or on Sundays. Watch for it! 


Watch that Stop-Watch 
ENATOR TUPINI, Italy’s Minister 
of Tourism, has been in London 
clearing up a few points of Italian 
beach discipline. Visitors from abroad 
can kiss on the sands provided the 
embrace doesn’t last too long or is “in 


OO i le 
any way exaggerated.”’ Italian morality 
supervisors, who are no doubt patrolling 
the water’s edge constantly, must feel 
pretty sympathetic towards our Test 
umpires, also faced with difficult 
decisions just now. 


Tender at the Top 

HE recent conference of bald- 

headed men dispersed with a 
communiqué saying that bald men 
“could contribute to world progress 
through good humour.” I suppose 
there’s something in this, though the 
proposed role seems a pretty passive 
one. Does it mean that the bald are to 
return laugh for laugh at every passing 
reference to a fly’s skating rink or a 
shave-and-polish? Certainly, the world 
is short enough of merriment just now. 
Perhaps the more enterprising hairless, 
noticing that the party at the next table 
haven’t yet started pointing and snigger- 
ing, will move over and invite laughter. 
Though, as a matter of fact, this has 
been going on for some time, in my 
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experience. The bald man is usually 
‘eager to make the crack before anyone 
else does. I expect the psychologists 
have a term for this, and I don’t think 
it’s “good humour.” 


Carrying the Can 

MERICAN airmen on the Laken- 

heath, Suffolk, base are being 
issued with numbered beer cans which, 
if tossed out of motor cars, can be 
traced back to their former owners. It 
is no secret that the American Service 
authorities are anxious to discourage 
the litter habit because of the risks that 
will be run if empty cans are tossed out 
of satellites. These will presumably 
orbit alongside the parent body and— 
who knows?—may continue to do so 
long after the satellite has spent itself, 
thus presenting yet another imponder- 
able hazard to astronauts. Nor is Mr. 
Khrushchev likely to attend a Summit 
when thousands of beer cans are 
violating his air space. 


No News is News 

HE headline in the Daily Telegraph, 

“Many Fares Unaltered,” and a 
good, big headline it was too, illustrates 
ina striking way the extent to which our 
expectation of incessant change, mainly 
unpleasant, makes news of stasis. Here 
was something fresh, unexpected, a 
partial reprieve. Our ancestors assumed 
that the future mirrored the past. It 
was a comforting assumption for them 


and a comforting assumption for news- 
papers. Now that only the non-event, 
the negative, the absent are startling, 
we shall have to put up with newspapers 
full of headlines like Atomic Hair- 
driers Still Not Invented, No Startling 
Increase in Asia Population, or Physics 
Marking Time. 


Turning the Other Cheek 
I N his first public broadcast since the 
attempt on his life, Dr. Verwoerd 
is reported as saying that the attack 
roused no feelings of hatred or revenge 
in him. It is hoped that his assailant, 
who has spent nearly two months waiting 
for a charge to be brought against him, 
took comfort from these words. 


Saturation Point 

R. BUTLER’S announcement 
1 of a “slowing down in the rate of 
increase of crime,” which he described 
as “welcome”—only an 8 per cent 
increase in 1959 as against 15 per cent 
the year before—is one of those bits of 
good news that one greets with moder- 
ated transports. Even the most willing 
criminals cannot be expected to keep on 
indefinitely improving on past records. 
There comes a time when banks are 
drained of ready money, caseable joints 
run short, and even vulnerable old 
ladies are all in hospital. When that 
time comes and the rate of increase is 
zero the Home Office will be due for 
another pat on the back. 
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“* Thought — it — just — another — of 
Marples’ — gigantic — bluffs.’” 
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Chinese Puzzle 

UCH good, one hopes, will come 

of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 
visit to China and his conversations 
with Marshals Chen-Yi and Ho-Lung, 
Water Conservancy Minister Fu Tso-yi, 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai and others, 
We shall hear all about it in due course 
from the Field-Marshal. Or nearly all. 
The most fascinating point of all seems 
fated to be wrapped for ever in mystery, 
and that is how the interpreters trans- 
lated “hit them for six” into Chinese. 


Hands Across the Sea 

LAVISH similarity is probably 

inessential between “twin” towns, 
which no doubt makes a happy pair of 
Yalta and Margate. Russian delegates 
are now visiting their seaside sister 
behind the Thanet curtain. Tourists 
who may feel insulted by their images 
in the distorting mirrors—a_charac- 
teristic imperialist trick—may get com- 
pensation from the damaging indictment 
of plutocratic home-life in the what- 
the-butler-saw machines with _ their 
undertones of espionage. If only Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill had met at 
Margate instead, Dreamland might 
have inspired a much cosier post-war 
world with nothing below tepid ice- 
cream temperature in the cold war. 


His Own Invention 

HEN Mr. Leonard Hodge, 

national director of the British 
Safety Council, deliberately submerged 
a car in the Thames at Richmond he 
effectively demonstrated that it was 
possible to unfasten a safety belt under 
water and to emerge with relative ease 
from a car that had been specially 
prepared by removal of the front right 
door and most of the roof. The demon- 
stration must have been particularly 
encouraging for motorists whose cars 
have incomplete tops and no front right 
doors. 


Haven’t We Met Somewhere? 

N experiment with name-plates for 

Post Office clerks has brought a 
complaint from the female of the 
species—that men customers tend to 
regard the label as an introduction and 
try to make a date. I understand that 
in some instances the leering offender 
has had his pension book frigidly 
returned. — MR. PUNCH 
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AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES 


The writer is Assistant Editor of the “Architect- 
ural Review” 
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10 THE MASTER BUILDERS By IAN NAIRN 


O country in the world is doing much to unify 

| \ architecture and town planning, to build an environ- 

ment that really expresses the life in it. But in the 

United States the divorce of habitat and inhabitants seems 
almost total. 

My own image of America before I went there was of 
elegant glass slabs in each city, a carpet of Wright-like houses 
in the surrounding suburbs, structural pyrotechnics every- 
where. I learned that a visitor set down in, say, Cleveland or 
ex-urban Washington, D.C., or in New York around 30th 
Street and 3rd Avenue, can only scratch his head in bemuse- 
ment and wonder where the architecture’s all at. 

The masterpieces are there without any doubt; but there 
are so few of them, and America is such an enormous country. 
An exceptional new American building may be beautifully 
treated up to the boundaries of the site (landscape architects 
have far more opportunities in America than over here), but 
outside the boundary, whether in town or just beyond, is the 
jungle, a continuous nonsense of non-relation. 

The argument is not affected by the vast number of American 
‘urban renewal” projects, which do combine architecture and 
town planning in a statistical sense. They are seen as 
isolated geometrical essays, rather like most London County 
Council schemes, and the whole project becomes a big 
building. Outside it, again, the jungle; inside it, often, an 
artificially imposed architects’ order which makes no attempt 
to realize the astonishing variety of ways of life still practised 
in an American urban population. 

The issue is complicated by what seems to be a sadly 
typical American pattern, that of building a superb building 
in a new style at the first attempt, and then not bothering to 
experiment any further, or even to profit from the merits of 
the lone swallow. 

The outstanding example of this singular and strangely 
sterile sort of splendour is Gordon Bunshaft’s Lever Building 
in New York. It was the first of the curtain-wall slabs, 
built in 1951. It was humane, elegant, beautifully pro- 
portioned and detailed. And nothing nearly as good has 


~ 
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been put up since, even by the same firm. There have been 
imitations aplenty but evidently nobody has thought to 
imitate in quality as well as in quantity. All that happens 
now is that the architect simply orders so many bays of 
Number So-and-So from the catalogue, and curtain-wall 
manufacturers make the operation even easier by providing 
special bays to get over the little bits that may occur at the 
ends of awkward sites. Even Lever’s newer next-door 
neighbour has curtain-walling applied with extreme crudity to 
the traditional pattern of New York set-backs in the upper 
storeys. 

The same sort of thing has happened with the suave 
ALCOA building in Pittsburgh and its tawdry imitations in 
Dallas. ‘The same thing appears to be happening with 
Mies van der Rohe’s Seagram building in New York, a 
splendid single-minded bronze torrent; in this case the 
imitations come in gold-anodized aluminium and are quite 
outstandingly repulsive. 

Something similar has overtaken all the new structural 
forms that ingenious engineers are bestowing upon architects. 
The novelties are used seriously once or twice, taken up en 
masse for a year or so, then thrown away for the next fashion, 
all with their true qualities unexploited, yet with the form so 
debased by repetition that nobody can ever use it again with 
freshness. So with the saddle-roofed exhibition hall; the 
original design in the State Fair Ground at Raleigh, N.C., 
makes splendid structural and functional sense, but its 
imitators obviously were trying mostly to make pretty shapes. 
So with Buckminster Fuller’s domes. Last year they were 
everywhere, housing Santa Claus in the Northland Shopping 
Center in Detroit, for example; next year they will be passé 
and people will be scurrying around for new architectural 
kicks. 

The situation is not a very healthy one, and with archi- 
tectural photography at its present state of expertise it is 
almost impossible to distinguish good from bad without 
actually going to see—no easy job with a building such as 
Wright’s Price Tower in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, for instance, 
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which is four hundred miles from St. Louis, with almost 
nothing in between. 

Wright himself, the only architect to take hold of the 
imagination of the American public at large, is an enigmatic 
disappointment. His late buildings like the Price Tower and 
the Guggenheim Museum seem to have been built in spite of 
both man and materials—oddly enough, coming as they do 
from the protagonist of organic architecture. The Guggen- 
heim is a soapy yellow, the Price Tower a weary amalgam of 
verdigris and stained cement, and the details on both are 
actively repellent. Yet the unlovable inside of the Guggen- 
heim shows that Wright’s superb ability to play with space 
stayed with him to the end of his life. 

Saarinen, alas, is another disappointment. Now that his 
Embassy is nearly built in Grosvenor Square, people in 
London can see why: his buildings are overloaded with 
architectural ideas not realized in architectural terms. Hence 
the fantastic shapes of the T.W.A. terminal at Idlewild, and 
the monstrous Viking-boat concrete fancy dress given to a poor 
simple ice-hockey rink at Yale. By the way, on the subject 
of the Embassy, do not prejudge that Eagle: the sculptor, 
Theodore Roszak, outshines everyone else in his section in 





the Museum of Modern Art. If he hasn’t been overborne by 
officialdom and the Significance of His Commission, the 
result could be marvellous. 

Much of the best American architecture never gets into the 
public eye at all. ‘There are the real wild men of architecture, 
too wild for the magazines to handle—but not poseurs 
accepting with both hands the really marvellous variety of 
forms and materials which technology has made available, 
and putting up buildings as exciting as any in the world. I 
have seen the work of only one, Bruce Goff, and his archi- 
tecture is very wild and very good indeed. Typically, he has 
a medium-size country practice in the middle of Oklahoma, 
and most of his clients are ordinary Oklahomans who treat 
Goff’s extraordinary shapes as something quite natural, helped 
by the fact that the houses are cheap and that they do work 
in a commonsense day-to-day way where many better known 
modern buildings don’t. ‘There is Louis Kahn, whose work 
displays naturally and from inside all the excitement and 
personality that Saarinen has had to apply externally; there 
is a whole set of firms doing honest straightforward work that 
is usually too honest to be slickly photogenic. 

And over a huge area of America there are the entirely 
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anonymous barns and other agricultural buildings, each one 
with the precision and solidity and elegance that most archi- 
tects take years to achieve. Anywhere from New England to 
Missouri is barn country, with an extension down into Kansas 
and the Panhandle of grain-elevator country, tiny towns 
scattered on the prairie like so much flotsam, quite over- 
shadowed by the enormous serene white cylinders, giving 
identity by their different placing and proportion much as 
Lichfield or Canterbury Cathedrals do by the number and 
relationship of their towers and spires. 

The barns were my biggest and pleasantest architectural 
surprise in America, and they helped to keep me sane on the 
super highways. They often formed the only oases of 
relationship in an endless proliferation of every kind of 
artifact without purpose, without pattern, without end. It 
is not an environment of admirable individual freedom or 
attractive chaos. In fact it is the most regimented environ- 
ment in the world, chained to the advertising of half a dozen 
petrol firms, the “built-in obsolescence” of motor-cars,* 
the assumption that nobody wants to walk anywhere, the 
assumption that man is king of his environment and can kick 
it about how he will. So the landscape is a mélange of diners, 
gas stations, sub-divisions, a few battered farms and fields, 
motor-car dumps, motels, supermarkets, quite literally for 
miles on end. Cleveland to Sandusky, fifty-nine miles; 
Providence to Boston, forty-three miles; Riverside to Los 
Angeles, fifty-four miles. ‘These three, which I myself have 
endured, can be matched in every State and along every 
federal road in America. 


* Falsely built in. Mine cost £65 but ran perfectly for ten thousand 
miles. 
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“What ’s the grub like in your place?” 
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There is no freedom and no choice. The edge of every 
town looks the same, just as the centre of every town, bar 
perhaps half a dozen or so, is a grid-iron, the lowest common 
denominator of planning, without alternative or imagin- 
ative implementation. It has been called “exploding 
metropolis” in a famous series of Fortune articles, but the 
metropolis is often the least of it: it is really the explosion of 
every tiny part of human organized life. The tiny town in 
the middle of Missouri will have, in proportion, a larger 
penumbral chaos than Philadelphia or Boston. A road in 
lowa or Georgia, miles from anywhere, will suddenly sprout 
a sub-division, houses colonial, ranch style, southern, au choix, 
or a gas station, or a school, quite without relationship to 
anything else in the view. It is the crudest pattern of pioneer 
settling applied to a country where the last pioneering was 
done nearly a century ago, where there are nearly two hundred 
million people taking up more personal room with more 
personal gadgets than ever before. 

I am inclined to think that the diseases of the American 
environment are a disaster of the same magnitude as an 
H-bomb explosion—but, alas, far more subtle. All we shall 
see, and we are seeing it already, is a smoothing down into 
sameness and monotony and unrelatedness of every type of 
human activity, and hence slowly, gently, insidiously, of 
people themselves. ‘Ten per cent will always rise above the 
common standard as they would anywhere; the great human 
problem is whether the ninety per cent become beasts of 
burden or achieve their own self-realization to the limits of 
their abilities. And the sense of place, of identity, of belong- 
ing, is essential to the ninety per cent. 


It is no accident that Kerouac’s novel On the Road is really 
one long feverish search for the sense of place, feverish 
journeys from one side of America to the other ending in a 
feverish delighted acceptance of the sense of place—on the 
far side of the Mexican frontier. It is true. I drove down 
the Rio Grande to El Paso, two thousand miles from my 
base at Philadelphia, and in all artifacts indistinguishable from 
it, and looked across at, immediately, a different world: 
houses in relation to their surroundings, expressing some kind 
of continuity with other, man-made structures around and 
with the total natural order. 

I know everything you care to tell me about relative 
standards of living on the two sides of the Rio Grande; but 
to improve material parts of the environment and to ignore 
all the spiritual ones is not really an improvement but the most 
utter, crushing defeat. Its manifestation is that everything 
in life loses its flavour, just as American food and beer, at 
least on the poor traveller’s level, have already lost their 
flavour. This loss is a gradual slipping away, a sinking 
without trace, a grisly parody of Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
“but westward look, the land is bright.” 

Meanwhile, the whole population has its eyes fixed to the 
Asiatic east, where, in spite of everything, the sun is rising 
slow, how slowly, the real H-bomb. But the fragmentation 
of all relationship of life and environment has already occurred 
and the silent main of universal anonymity and mediocrity 
comes flooding in behind them, and the survivors do not even 
know what has happened. I hope, in the name of all the 
splendid things in America, that I am wrong. 

Next week: Keith Kyle 
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Notes on Notes on Suggested Activities 


HIS time next year we shall be in 
the middle of Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week, and if 
that sounds to you as unlikely a festival 
as, say, I Am An American Day, it 
certainly won’t by then, as it is the 
brainchild of Prince Philip and the 
Central Committee is so powerful that 
the Minister of Labour lies tenth in a 
field of sixteen, though that may be 
because he comes alphabetically under L. 
C.T.T.W., as I shall be among the 
first to call it, noting regretfully in 
passing that there seems to be no way 
in which these initials can be pro- 
nounced, will run from May 29 to 
June 4 next year and its object is “’To 
stimulate awareness of the responsibility 
of the community towards young people 
entering employment.” The quotation 
is from the booklet put out by the com- 
mittee. This also contains handy notes 
on how the week, or Week, should be 
put over, with a list of Suggested 
Activities and then some Notes on 
Suggested Activities. 

The Activities will be the responsib- 

ility of local authorities. They include: 
A. Religious Services. B. A Civic 

Function. C. Open Days. D. Co- 

operation of Local Organizations. E. 

Prizegivings and Other Functions— 

Industrial and Educational. F. Careers 

Exhibitions and Conventions. G. 

Exhibitions of Work. H. Displays. I. 

Publicity. J. Competitions. K. Films. 

L. Sports and Social Functions. 

This really seems to cover all imagin- 
able youth activities from the jazz-club 
to the work-bench but there are two 
items that seem to me worth a little 
closer attention. They are the Civic 
Function and the Open Days. 


By 


« 


B. A. YOUNG 


I can’t recall when they last had a 
Civic Function in the Metropolitan 
Borough where I live, though I do 
remember a procession of some descrip- 
tion driving along the High Street one 
Saturday afternoon, with little girls 
arranged in a variety of patterns in open 
trucks and a rather arty-looking man in 
corduroy trousers sitting astride a horse 
and looking as if he would have been 
happier side-saddle. What it was all 
about escapes me. 

The Civic Functions for our Week 
must be better than that. If there is a 
park handy a féte is the thing, with a 
pageant and sideshows and competitions. 
Nothing about Lady Godiva or Queen 
Elizabeth though; this has got to be 
technical-minded. 

The Industrial Revolution would 
make a stirring and suitable tableau, 
with the Spinning Jenny spinning, and 
the Flying Shuttle flying, a pretty girl 
paddling in Arkwright’s water-frame 
and a couple of jokers dressed up as 
Crompton’s Mule. The Boys’ Club will, 
I know, offer Luddites without stint, 
once it has been explained to them what 
Luddites do. The Girls’ Club can dress 
up as Factory Acts and persuade the 
boys to keep quiet after they have 
played their part. 

If there isn’t a park, the same thing 
can easily be recast as a procession and 
then the Police Cadets can show off their 
prowess at untangling traffic. A pro- 
cession will make room for some other 
items of a basically mobile nature too ; 
for instance the Commonwealth element 
could be emphasized in a tableau show- 
ing the conquest of London Transport 
bv the West Indies. I’m not sure if a 
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battle of flowers would be entirely 
suitable but some industrial variation 
such as a battle of nuts and bolts might 
be introduced. This will enable the 
St. John Ambulance boys and girls 
to show off their first-aid on the 
participants later. 

The Open Days, on the other hand, 
seem to me to need watching closely. 
The committee’s booklet is to be sent 
to every firm in the country employing 
ten or more employees, and it might be 
disastrous if some of these firms con- 
ceived it to be their duty to be At Home 
to the public. There are eleven people 
working in my local garage, counting the 
night pump-attendant, but it would be 
most inadvisable to expose them to the 
public gaze. Of course if the fitters’ 
nudes were removed from the walls, 
and the cigarette-ends swept up from 
the neighbourhood of the NO SMOKING 
signs, and Frank asked to disconnect 
that monotonous participle from all his 
tools, and the girl in the office . . . but 
no. Open Day at Atomic Motors, Ltd., 
is not a good idea. Perhaps when the 
Week has been broadcasting its good 
influence for a decade or so things may 
get better; meanwhile I don’t think I 
would ask Atomic Motors to contribute 
to Exhibitions of Work or Displays 
either. 

Still it is a poor local authority that 
can’t provide a religious service, a civic 
function, an open day, an exhibition, a 
competition, a film or a social function, 
even if it means no more than a dance at 
the Village Hall or a Brains Trust 
organized by the vicar. Add the lot 
together and something notable might 
easily result. 
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“If you were a gentleman you'd offer me your seat on the floor.’ 
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Monologue on Tape 


By 


« 


- OW and flutter,” according 
V y to the brochure, were sup- 
posed to be “less than 1-75 

per cent at 6-33 inches per second,” 
which seemed to me to be sufficiently 
close to perfection. I really care about 
wow and flutter. Have you ever 
experienced them 100 per cent? You 
know what the experience is like if you 
have ever donned a tight bowler hat 
containing unexpectedly an hysterical 
and raucous hen. The electronics 
engineers who reduced wow and flutter 
to less than 1-75 per cent were just as 


PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


meritorious as the research team that 
eliminated flavour-blur from cigarettes. 
But perhaps the low wow-and-flutter 
index of the machine had made me over- 
confident; certainly I faced the future 
with uncharacteristic equanimity and 
hardly any caution. 

The machine was a new one, all 
transistorized, with a cathode-ray magic- 
eye modulation-level indicator and high- 
impedance earphones made of mother- 
of-pearl-type pink plastic. The total 
weight was only 4 pounds, 14 ounces, 
yet I had enough tape to record sound 
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for three hours at a time. I felt as 
though my brain had been slightly 
enlarged and greatly fortified. I, who 
had sometimes forgotten in the past 
from one minute to the next whether 
my tea had been sugared, had suddenly 
gained a little box of prodigious 
memory. I felt I could have prepared a 
long Q. and A. transcript fit for even 
the Sunday Times. 

When I got the machine home the 
question that immediately confronted 
me was: what should we record? That 
is what one finds oneself asking oneself 
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soon after one gets oneself a tape 
recorder. The sales literature of 
various manufacturers suggested some 
answers. The machines were recom- 
mended for adolescents who wanted to 
preserve the music they heard on the 
wireless, for parents who wanted to hear 
again the childish noises of happiness 
on holidays, for bird-watchers who 
wanted the birds that sang in the woods 
to sing as prettily at home, and for 
businessmen who wanted to dictate 
while held up in motor traffic (work 
done at desks distracts their colleagues 
from the social life of the office). 

We used the machine for many other 
purposes as well. We never had a party 
without recording much of the conversa- 
tion on silently revolving tapes hidden 
behind a sofa or under a table. The 
most ordinary casual small-talk is 
absurdly entertaining repeated on record. 
After unintentionally angering one par- 
ticularly grandiloquent over-age flirt, 
we decided to keep the joke to ourselves, 
and we never played any more tapes until 
our visitors had all gone. When feeling 
cheerful at night, my wife and I 
recorded ideal breakfast dialogues which 
gently enlivened the following mornings 
while we stupidly drank our coffee. 

As the months passed and the 
library of tapes giew, the machine 
gradually became the dominant member 
of the family. It was the most observant 
gossip among us and its moods were 
often most vivacious. Its responses 
echoed the best and the worst of us. I 
could speak more candidly to the 
machine than to the other people in the 
house, and in its several voices it spoke 
candidly to me. We exchanged hi-fi 
endearments that I had not heard 
uttered with such youthful fervour for 
many years, and had never heard 
before interspersed so intimately with 
orchestral music. 

Now we are together constantly, in 
the closest sympathy. When the 
batteries weaken I am enfeebled. Our 
association is as important to me as 
artificial flowers and sleeping pills. 

There is a man who comes to see us. 
He says he is afraid that I may be 
developing wow and flutter. After this 
last tape I will really let go and show a 
few people around here just how terrible 
wow and flutter can be. 

But you can understand what I’m 
saying, can’t you? I bet you can. I bet 
you /ike tape recorders. 








Fall Out, Those Men 


The latest weapon is said to be a bomb which, by releasing a 
blast of neutrons, destroys all life in the area but leaves such 


things as factories undamaged. 


He they must itch to try it out! And yet 
With tests foregone how can they? Just as well, 
You may think; but remember they will fret 
Like boys with new, sharp knives. And who can tell 
What “localized disturbance” will be met 
With the first neutron bombs? What urge impel 
The generals to make their omelet 
And claim they never broke a single shell 
While the world goes to war? 
In the mind’s eye 
I see an ultra-modern factory. 
It seems as automatic as they come 
Because for months it goes on turning fine 
New neutron bombs off its production line 
With no one left for anyone to bomb. 


— PETER DICKINSON 


THEN AS NOW 


The number of fohn Bulls in Punch cartoons seems to have declined almost 
as fast as the accident rate has risen 





CONFLICTING INTERESTS; OR, JOHN BULL'S MOTOR PROBLEM. 


August 19, 1908 
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My Life and Loves 


VERY young man carries in his 
E heart the picture of an ideal 

woman. It changes, of course, as 
circumstances change. At the age of 
three, for example, my ideal woman was 
my mother because, as I explained 
somewhat incoherently to a visitor, she 
was very old. I dimly felt, I suppose, 
that this gave her a reliable, rock-like 
quality and ensured my comfort and 
security in the future. Children feel 
not that age is the approach to death 
but that it is evidence of perdurability. 
By six my ideal woman was Boadicea. 
A little book of first stories from 
English history mentioned that she 
put scythes on the wheels of her 
chariots and this struck me as the very 
height of humour. With a woman like 
that, a diademed prankster, life would 
never be dull. 

Women then faded out of my 
thought-world and all my ambitions 
became set on finding a true companion, 
somebody who would teach me how to 











By R. G. G. PRICE 


survive on desert islands like Masterman 
Ready and, preferably, act as a kind of 
castaway’s batman, skinning caymans 
and making stockades for the young 
master. Later on one of my daydream 
pals was a mad scientist and another 
was a vampire. I felt strongly that the 
combination of qualities which made 
characters of this type villains in 
literature would make them ideal help- 
meets, if only one could persuade them 
one was on their side. I used to lie 
awake and plan how I would reconstruct 
the house to provide attractive accom- 
modation, turning the bathroom into a 
laboratory and the garden shed into a 
charnel house. 

My thoughts swung back towards 
women when I developed a schoolboy 
crush on Egyptology. I collected bits 
of gossip about Egyptologists from the 
newspapers and from the conversations 
of a friend who was one himself and I 
was much impressed by the existence of 
female Egyptologists. ‘The idea of the 
unwomanly woman seemed most attrac- 
tive. Instead of being immersed, like 
the women I came into contact with, in 
the dull routine of supervizing my 
toilet and filling me with bodybuilding 
foods, these romantic creatures would 
be crawling over rock faces reading 
hieroglyphics or uncovering mistakes in 
the work of eminent Germans or 
recognizing at a glance the dates of 
fakes, as I had seen H. R. Hall of the 
British Museum do when a friend and I 
took him a scarab. I believed, however, 
that they would still be capable of 
exercising their domestic arts if given 
good cause. After a busy day excavating 
they would cook me party food before 
tucking me up safely and, who knows, 
singing me to sleep. It took several 
meetings of the Egypt Exploration 
Society before I abandoned hope. 

One goes through one’s idealistic 
phase, dreaming about helping girls 
instead of being helped by them. This 
meant that my dream-girl’s most im- 
portant characteristic had to be port- 
ability. It would be so humiliating to try 
to drag the wench out of the path of a 
rhinoceros only to heave and heave and, 
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at the best, merely rock her. My ideal 
became petite to the point of deformity. 
I could carry her to safety for hours 
without feeling as tired as I normally 
felt getting a single suitcase from the 
ticket-office to the platform. 

One turns from idealism to realism, 
and my target became rich, competent 
and convinced that, with my hitherto 
hidden abilities and her promotional 
know-how, the world was my oyster. 
She was not, of course, any middle- 
aged battleaxe. She was both business- 
like and pretty. In the course of years 
she got out of my fantasies into the 
opening, the sole chapter, of my first 
novel. Her name was Sybil Carstairs. 
She was secretary to an M.P. She had 
a flat filled with books and comforts I 
knew I should enjoy if I met but was 
too inexperienced to visualize. She was 
not the detective’s confidante but the 
murderess. I cannot remember whether 
it was in a good cause. 

We had met by having adjacent 
desks in the British Museum Library. 
As I was in the library at the time of 
writing, this made the local colour for 
my opening paragraph easy. ‘The 
detective was a projection of myself, 
thinly disguised by a reputation for 
efficiency. In those golden paragraphs 
we walked out of the building together 
and I accompanied her back home 
where she showed me the notes she was 
making for the M.p. To avoid wasting 
my scanty raw material the notes were 
on Egyptology. 1 wrote the beginning 
of a torrid love scene; she asked me to 
take my mackintoch off. Then I 
realized that of all novels the detective 
novel can least easily be written straight 
forward. I had to plan a bit. Obviously 
the m.p. would die. As I had found 
that I generally enjoyed poisonings in 
detective stories more than other crimes 
it should be by poison. What was the 
dosage of arsenic? 

It seemed absurd to be stuck for 
such a simple fact, in the British 
Museum Library of all places, and I set 
off to wander round the open shelves. 
This always leads to wasting time. It 
was hours later before I tore myself 
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away from the Victoria County History 
and moved on. I did not quite like to 
pick a book on toxicology from the 
subject index and fill in a slip for it. I 
was supposed to be reading Medizval 
English History and, though I could 
make a good case, I did not think I 
could make it sound a good case. I then 
made the fatal decision to postpone 
inventing a plot until I had completed 
inventing my heroine. 

Looking back it seems extraordinary 
that Sybil Carstairs should have been 
the lone tenant of my heart from 
roughly School Certificate to Gradua- 
tion. However, none of my friends had 
sisters. I was paralytically shy. My 
family were content for me to be a 
premature bachelor. Nor did even 
Sybil take a continuously large place in 
my thoughts, intense as they were from 
time to time; indeed her blue stockings 
came off for me more than once and, 
with the help of a rather solidly bound 
book on Sex-life in Mauritius that I 
bought in the Charing Cross Road I 
imagined some pretty complicated 
orgies. But for most of the time she 
stayed in the back of my mind as a 
comforting presence, an insurance 
against a chilly old age. 

Now her memory has matured. My 
wife and I sometimes talk about her as 
about some old aunt known to have 
been once crossed in love. Assuming 
that she had been condemned for the 
murder and reprieved she would be due 
out about now. My wife, who tends to 
regard her with the patronizing air of a 
cup-winner towards a semi-finalist,some- 
times wonders why I had this perverted 
fancy for a killer; but it was not her 
disregard for human life that attracted 
me. It was simply that my reading 
showed that, whereas detectives some- 
times muff it, poisoners always get their 
man. And if there was one thing I 
wanted in my dream women it was 
reliability. 


ka 


““In THE COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE 

Pursuant to Section 21 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, I hereby give you notice 
that it is intended to prosecute you for: 

Carless driving (contrary to Section 12 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930).”’ 

Note from the County Police Station, 

Abingdon 


Not guilty. 























“—JAvico 


Gar Dow 


‘Message from up front— Sea choppy’—pass it on.’ 





The Travellers 


HERE are some journeys only women go: 
Trips in the bus brushing the wayside trees; 
Jaunts by small branch-line diesels churring slow; 
Footslogs; and bike-rides made with laddering knees— 


This is the female travel-world. It’s tough, 

But so are women, Watch them, breathing hard, 
Instinctively attuned to living rough, 

Achieving bus-stop, depot, station-yard, 


Or in Refreshments, basket on the floor, 
Drinking their tea, list-writing on their book: 

Covering, with shopping, twenty miles and more 
In scarcely longer than the time it took 


Their husband yesterday to board a plane 
And fly to Rotterdam and back again. 
— ANGELA MILNE 
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“Do you realize what a remarkable find we've made?” 


A Thought for Bank Holiday 


F course, the move to do away 
6) with Bank Holiday is not new. 

There was once a Medical 
Officer for Chelsea who wanted to 
abolish it, not because it was responsible 
for a regrettable number of deaths but 
because it led to a regrettable number of 
births. In Chelsea anyway. 

The Medical Officer was Dr. Louis 
Parkes. He told the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, which reported in 1912: 
“One frequently sees a number of 
births returned within about nine 
months after the Bank Holidays. ‘That 
has struck me for some years.” ‘The 
workhouses and lying-in institutions in 
Chelsea, he indicated, were full of Bank 
Holiday babies sired by fugitive fathers. 

Dr. Parkes was no sour Malthusian. 
We may be sure he did not deplore 


(why should he?) any increase in 
legitimate births arising from Bank 
Holidays. No one should smile at the 


thought of Dr. Parkes anxiously scan- 
ning the Registrar-General’s returns for 


TURNER 


his borough and counting backwards on 
his nine fingers. ‘The social workers of 
those days, not to mention the police, 
were equally sure that Bank Holidays 
were a curse. In 1903 Charles Booth, 
summing up his famous investigation 
into the habits of London, wrote: “ Very 
rarely does one hear a good word for 
Bank Holidays the mischievous 
results from a sexual point of view, due 
to a general abandonment of restraint, 
are frequently noted in our evidence. 
The vulgar crush serves as a safeguard 
of a kind but, in the words of one 


witness, ‘Nothing can surpass the 
scenes of depravity and indecency that 
sometimes _result’.”’ Remarkably 


enough, brake outings contributed to 
these saturnalia. 

It may be that Dr. Parkes had an 
obsession about Bank Holidays and 
that as he studied the statistics he saw 
only what he wanted to see. The 
Registrar-General of those days had a 
more cautious approach. He was quite 
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ready to face, and if necessary censure, 
scandalous aspects of human behaviour 
when they were clearly proved, as when 
he annually drew attention to the reck- 
less courting of Shropshire lads. 
Obviously he could not fail to notice 
that the month of April had a larger- 
than-average rate of births, both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, but he did not 
attempt to blame the August Bank 
Holiday, however dark his private 
suspicions. After all, the spring 
months were always fruitful ones, even 
before the Bank Holidays Act of 1871 
was passed, and the reasons for this are, 
possibly, familiar to every sociologist, 
anthropologist and man in the bus. 

Nowadays the Registrar-General 
usually says: “For live births, the table 
shows that the daily average is normally 
at a minimum in November, then rises 
sharply until March, remains high 
until May or June and then declines 
again except for a minor rise in Sep- 
tember.” In 1957 he pointed out that 
the September rise was the result of 
Christmas marriages, which is perhaps 
as far as he is likely to commit himself 
on a delicate subject. Dr. Parkes, one 
feels, would have come right out and 
blamed Boxing Day. 


Dear Coal Utilisation 
Council . . . 


““Gee—a real coal fire! Back in the 
States we can’t resist anything new. But 
me—I still feel lonesome for a real. coal 
fire... All the big shots are building-in 
open’ fireplaces specially so they can 
enjoy the flames and the embers and 
all. . . Real cosy.”"—Advertisement of the 
‘oal Utilisation Council. 


REALLY shouldn’t bring this up 
As visitor. But shall I? Yup. 
Your coal’s not utilized by me 
When you make Yanks say things like 
Gee. 


The fireplace that you here extolled, 
Cum embers, does keep out the cold. 
We find your cosy coal-fire sweet 
When firmly backed by central heat. 


And, anyway, you ought to learn 
It’s wood we burn 
Back in my States— 
Real cosy, mates. 
— JENNIE FARLEY 
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‘* Delighted.” 
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“Choir outing, probably.” 
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On History 


F we are to do justice in about half 

a page to a subject that would be 
skimpily served by a dozen volumes it 
is necessary to keep climate out of it; 
otherwise we shall get bogged down in 
the long-term effects of the Ice Age, the 
consequences of sub-tropical attire in 
the Garden of Eden and _ similar 
anthropological complexities.* Weather 
changes; climate, broadly speaking, 
does not. 

Wind has had on the whole a satis- 
factory record, It wrecked four hundred 
of Xerxes’ warships at Artemisium and 
inconveniently jostled a number of the 
remainder at the crisis of the battle of 
Salamis, thus ensuring for posterity the 
glories of fifth-century Athens. It 
blew the Armada north about and 
dashed it to pieces on the coast of 
Ireland, thus saving England from 
popery. More recently it brought about 
precisely the right conditions at sea to 
make Eisenhower think invasion was 
possible and the Germans think it 
wasn’t, thus achieving surprise. Its 
effects on land battles have been 
naturally less marked, but it is known 
to have blown dust into the eyes of the 
Romans at Cannae, thus pleasing all 
right-thinking pro-Hannibalites. Trade 
winds have been of enormous import- 
ance in blowing people like Columbus 
and Captain Cook about, but their 


*For these, see Atkinson on National 
Characteristics. 


persistence probably ranks them as 
climate rather than weather. 

References to fog are surprisingly 
scanty in British history apart from 
naval warfare, where its role has in- 
variably been to allow the enemy to 
escape detection or avoid annihilation 
(cf. the Bismarck, the Battle of Jutland 
and Villeneuve passim). But absence of 
fog has undoubtedly turned the scales on 
more than one occasion. Had visibility 
been bad for instance when whoever 
it was saw those Welshwomen in red 
cloaks and mistook them for enemy 
reinforcements, he would not have seen 
them at all and the whole course of 
history might have been changed. It is 
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THE EFFECTS OF WEATHER 


Do we take the weather too much for granted? 
Ought we to think of it as more than 

something to complain about? What does it 

do to us? In the next eight pages a team of experts 


attempts to find answers to these questions 


most unlikely that Harold would have 
been hit in the eye in thick fog. Henry 
VIII’s important first impression of 
Anne of Cleves would certainly have 
been more amiable. Wat Tyler—but 
the thinking student will be able to 
furnish further examples for himself. 
It is one of the cardinal facts of history 
that most of it has occurred in visibility 
good enough to enable the participants 
to see what was going on. 

Snow and ice turn the mind auto- 
matically to Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow and the difficulties of later 
invaders of Russia. It would be 
interesting to trace the possible course 
of world history had the winter of 1812 
turned out mild, but not interesting 
enough to make the effort worth while. 
A better instance of the importance of 
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The Effects of Weather 


snow is that without it one would 
scarcely remember that Matilda escaped 
from Oxford in her nightclothes, if she 
it was. Nor let us forget that if a thaw 
had not set in all those Polish knights 
would not have crashed through the 
ice and drowned so horribly in that 
film whose title one momentarily fails 
to recall. 

Historians would be lost without 
rain. Open any of their works at 
random and you will read that “a 
succession of wet summers and ruinous 
harvests had brought the people to 
the verge of rebellion.” Along with 
the growing rapacity of landlords and 
the extortions of the Church, rain is one 
of the three classic reasons why a 
peasantry that was contented and law- 
abiding at the start of a reign is in- 
variably seething with discontent two 
pages later. In the annals of rice-eating 
countries drought fulfils the same 
indispensable function, but we cannot 
afford to go so far afield now. 

Thunder and lightning could have 
done much more given proper timing 
and direction. Apart from the employ- 
ment of thunder by augurs as a delaying 
tactic, which reduces it to the level of a 


sacred chicken, I cannot find any 
historical event which has been seriously 
affected by a good storm, It is true 
that when the Persians had the im- 
pertinence before Salamis to try to 
consult the Delphic oracle a number of 
them were killed by lightning as they 
approached the sanctuary, which may 
have affected morale; but this is a 
pitiful bag when one considers the 
might-have-beens. There is no a priori 
reason why Hitler and Mussolini 
should not have been simultaneously 
struck on the Brenner in 1938. A bolt 
shrewdly aimed at that oak at Boscobel 
would have made all the difference to 
Charles II. But what does history offer 
us in the way of catastrophes out of the 
blue? Aeschylus hit on the head by a 
tortoise—and even that episode has a 
legendary flavour. 

Conclusion. The effects of weather 
on history have been on the whole 
surprisingly meagre considering the 
opportunities. It may be said to provide 
reasons for historians rather than 
causes for historical events. But there 
is a lot of weather and history still to 
come. 

— i. F. ELLIS 


On Meteorologists 


N 1583 Mother Gabley drowned 

fourteen sailors by moving eggs 
ritually about in a pail of water. In 
1590 the North Berwick witches caused 
a storm at sea by christening a cat and 
throwing it into a bucket of water. A 
woman in Thorfinn’s Saga ran widder- 
shins around a farmhouse looking in 
every direction, and brought down 
first a dense fog, then an icy gale and 
finally an avalanche of snow. Winds 
were on sale to seamen in the Orkneys 
and Shetlands as late as the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. One 
was bought at Stromness in 1814 
by Sir Walter Scott, of all men in 
Scotland the one least in need of such 
a commodity. 

The people who traffic with the 
weather nowadays hardly measure up 
to these admirable folk, for the know- 
ledge of whom I am indebted to Miss 
Christina Hole’s A Mirror of Witch- 
craft. Britain’s rogue climate was too 
much even for such practitioners. 
Nothing could be more discouraging 


than this business of crouching over 
a pail of water, moving eggs ritually 
about, occasionally stirring in a 
christened cat, and then finding that 
such moderate rainfall as could be 
induced was quickly followed by a 
blazing summer anticyclone. So the 
weather-witches gave up the unequal 
struggle and were succeeded by opera- 
tors who only claimed to be able to 
foresee the weather, not to influence 
it, and this by the study of isobars, 
isotherms, ete., and not by dealings 
with the devil. 

Meteorologists began to come into 
their own im the last century, and the 
Meteorological Office was established 
in London in 1855, though not on the 
Air Ministry roof. Very decent, civil 
citizens one imagines these meteorolo- 
gists to have been, too, poring over 
their maximum-and-minimum thermo- 
meters and whatnot and_ keeping 
themselves strictly to themselves even 
when they could perfectly well have 
made people miserable by speaking 
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out. (For instance, Lewis Carroll 
claimed that on July 4, 1862, he spent 
“a golden afternoon” on the river at 
Oxford, telling little girls about Alice 
in Wonderland while they ate a picnic 
tea. The meteorologists knew quite 
well that the weather at Oxford on that 
day was “cool and rather wet,” with 
continuous rain after two p.m. ; but they 
never said so until someone raised the 
point in The Observer in 1950.) 

Of course there is a lot to be said for 
keeping yourself to yourself when you 
are dealing with the weather. It is 
common knowledge among common 
people that the official weather forecasts 
are almost always wrong, even though 
the Meteorological Office records can 
prove that they are almost always right 
(a slight hangover, no doubt, from the 
influence of witchcraft in the pro- 
fession). Meteorologists themselves 
have met the challenge of the climate 
by retiring into a private language, 
so that when you or I think there is a 
prospect of rain (our corn is shooting, 
or the appropriate lady has come out of 
that little house, or the sky is covered 
with clouds) they just say there is a 
possibility of some precipitation. 

The television has flushed a meteor- 
ologist or two from his den and posed 
him blinking under the studio lights, 
where he stands trying not to look 
surprised and doing his best to keep 
viewers viewing, if not actually under- 
standing, by popping a colloquialism 
every now and then into the stream of 
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jargon and saying “ Hallo” and “ Good- 
night.” But it is quite obvious that he 
would rather be back in his pristine 
obscurity, where his barometers and 
his hygrometers and his anemometers, 
not to mention his Campbell-Stokes 
sunshine-recorder and his Steven- 
son screen, will protect him from the 
harsh unreliability of the real weather 
outside. 

And whither meteorologists? Whither 
but outer space? Defeated first in his 
attempt at controlling the climate, then 
in his more modest hope of forecasting 
it, there is nothing for it but a retreat 
to the interplanetary wastes, whence, 
in the intervals of dodging the Russian 
space-ships, our hero will signal down 
information for his earthbound 
colleagues to make dodgy deductions 
from. He will, of course, be electronic 
and so, no doubt, will his colleagues. 

Meanwhile, as more and more 
elaborate attempts are made to corner 
future information as uncornerable as 
the name of next year’s Derby winner, 
another breed of meteorologist will 
re-enter the lists, hard at work trying to 
create a climate of his own.* No sooner 
have the forecasters discovered how to 
produce a tolerably reliable forecast 
over a tolerably useful period than 
scientists, burning silver iodide, or 
sprinkling handfuls of dry ice, or 
focusing batteries of soundwave 
generators, will be able to cause preci- 
pitation whenever the fancy takes them. 

This is likely to cause a whole lot of 
neuroses among meteorologists, and if 
we read in a year or so that Mother 
Bronowski has electrocuted fourteen 
spacemen by moving ions ritually 
about in a pail of heavy water, I for 
one will not be in the least surprised. 

— B. A. YOUNG 


*cf. Turner, passim. 


On Health 


if ’VE a cold in my nose, 
A sore on my lip, 

A chip on my shoulder; 

I can’t eat a thing, 

I just want to doze, 

Let everything slip, 

Feel centuries older— 

The year’s at the spring. 

— T. R. JOHNSON 





The Effects of Weather 


On Sport and Social Activity 


HE Australian score stood at 137 

for two when light rain starting in 
from the Vauxhall end misted the 
glasses of Gasperi (72). As he removed 
them and applied a handkerchief the 
umpires conferred. Umpire Pullar 
walked over to Umpire Milton and 
together they consulted the official 
M.C.C. lightmeter. The great crowd, 
in shirts and gay dresses, stretched 
itself. Then we saw Pullar signal to 
the Engineering Control Unit above 
the scorers’ box, and slowly the great 
brows of the transparent roof canti- 
levered high over the ground. In two 
minutes the operation was complete 
and play was resumed to the thrumming 
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of rain—now much heavier—on the 
great protective dome. 

All round the ground a new expect- 
ancy could be felt. 

“Hope he puts Snaggers on,” said 
the Rural Dean of East Clapley. 

“Usually means a wicket when they 
dome-up,” said Mrs. Denton. 

And sure enough in the very next 
over Gasperi snicked an outswinger 
from Bronners and was neatly taken by 
Cuthbertson standing back. . . 


This or something very like it has 
been the dream of young cricketers* for 





*Atkinson appears to have a different view 
of cricket, which see. 





The Effects of Weather 


hundreds of years. Fretful of delay, 
infuriated by the British climate, our 
sportsmen have always hoped im their 
hearts for the rainproof stadium. I 
know I did. I spent most of my 
schooldays sketching all-weather cricket 
gear and my marks in French and 
physics were a fair reflection, I think, 
of my moody, ruminative industry as 
an artist-designer. I drew Crystal 
Palaces of unbreakable glass; water- 
proof shirts, flannels and pads; heat-ray 
machines for the drying-out of saturated 
pitches; gigantic umbrellas, irrigated 


umpires, sawdust protectors . . . But I 
never thought of the tricks that 
scientists have since made reality, 


the great batteries of night lights, the 
underground defrosting wires at Everton 
and elsewhere, the giant tarpaulins at 
Wimbledon. Why did I miss them? 

In those agonizing days the term 
“glorious uncertainty of cricket” had 
a hollow ring for me. I saw nothing 
glorious about days spent at ha’penny 
nap in chilly pavilions, about indigest- 
ibly early cold luncheons consumed to 
the moaning cacophonous murmur of 
rain on the roof of the tea-tent and the 
equally cacophonous chatter of old boys 
only too pleased to find a dumb and 
docile audience for their dreary reminis- 
cences. I dreamed, as I say, of cricket 
under glass, and I think I favoured the 
nationalization of cricket, because for 
the life of me I couldn’t see private 
enterprise having the nous, foresight or 
enterprise to finance such stadia. 

Of course I have changed my mind 
somewhat with the advancing years. I 
now get more fun out of the British 
climate and frankly I don’t see what I 
should do without it. Half the fun of 
growing up lies in the acquisition of 
power over the temperature and oxygen- 
content of rooms. Young people accept 
the condition of windows, fires and 
other heaters as inviolable: rooms are 
hot, cold, stuffy or draughty according 
to some pre-ordained adult plan and 
there is nothing to be done about it. 
But now! The moment I enter a room 
I find myself sniffing like a love-sick 
hound. This window down a bit, this 
one up: curtains drawn just a shade 
this way to keep out the glare, another 
lump on the fire or another turn of the 
radiator control, It is an art, this 


business of keeping the climate of a 
room just right, and it needs incessant, 
determined watchfulness. One must be 


















































for ever on the alert to detect changes 
in the wind, in humidity, the sun’s 
position in relation to the TV set, and 
so on. And nothing, I find, breaks up 
a morning’s work at the office more 
cheerfully than repeated breaks for 
meteorological observation, the re- 
organization of effective fenestration, 
and thermal adjustment. If I had to 
live and work in one of those air- 
conditioned American sweat-shops I 
should die of overwork. 

I have changed my mind about 
cricket too. My father used to press 
his thumb into the lawn every Saturday 
morning and then offer advice on my 
batting tactics for the afternoon game in 
the North Staffordshire League. If he 
found the turf obdurate he would say 
“Don’t get bobbing back, lad—it’ll be 
fast to-day.” But if his thumb made a 
reasonable indentation he would look 
very stern. “They'll turn to-day,” he 
would say. “Don’t get prodding for- 
ward!” I regarded this rigmarole as an 
old wives’ tale and took no notice of it, 
but I now realize that my record with 
the bat would look infinitely less 
disastrous if I had. In recent years I 
have done my best to make amends by 
passing on my father’s wisdom to the 
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young men of the village. They are 
however a disrespectful lot. They 
know it all, and I have only to mouth 
the words “‘They’ll turn to-day . . .” to 
elicit a mocking chorus of “Don’t get 
prodding forward!” 

I see that our footballers (or rather the 
soccer critics) are now saying that the 
British game suffers by comparison 
with that of Continental and Latin 
American teams because we play in 
winters of mud and slush (‘‘ quagmire” 
is the reporter’s term) while our 
opponents in the World Cup work out 
their moves on pitches as hard and 
predictable as chess-boards. There is 
therefore a move afoot to convert 
soccer in Britain into a summer game. 
Well, why not? Let the footballers 
have five months of summer and let 
cricketers have seven months of winter. 
Seven months of glorious uncertainty 
with an M.C.C. alive to the possibilities 
of indoor stadia, an enthusiastic Ministry 
of Cricket and the ultimate nationaliza- 
tion of the grand old game. 


. Slowly the great bows of the 
transparent roof cantilevered high over 
the ground. In two minutes the 
operation was complete and play was 
resumed as the snowflakes floated 
incessantly down and down... 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


On Domestic Life 


UMMER’S here, and here am I, 
Hanging cotton prints to dry; 
Running up another teeny 
(But how intricate!) bikini; 
Pressing pleats, against the clock, 
In my daughter’s tennis-frock ; 
Dabbing white on buckskin flatties; 
Baking picnic pies and patties; 
Swatting flies; extracting stings; 
Blowing up the water-wings; 
Mowing grass; applying lotion; 
Keeping creaky fans in motion; 
Squeezing lemons; chipping ice; 
Making empty hearths look nice; 
Saving water; mending tears 
In awnings, tents and garden-chairs; 
And suddenly, amazed and mute, 
Making jam and bottling fruit. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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On National Characteristics 


HE weather, which may be said to 

include rainfall and other forms of 
precipitation such as_ snow, sleet, 
mist, detergent spray and hailstones, is 
known to have marked effects upon 
character, but these differ from region 
to region. In western Scotland, for 
instance, it rains so often that the 
bairns find it impracticable for long 
periods to go out of doors and play 
their simple, childish games. They 
tend to mooch about the house, making 
their elders either stern and wild or 
just plain dour; and finally, as a last 
resort, they take to reading every single 
book in the front sitting-room from 
cover to cover, emerging in their late 
teens as engineers, politicians and 
assorted geniuses, and going on from 
there to become the wonder and envy 
of the world. (I am indebted for this 
information, especially the last part, to 
a man in Strathcarron.) In Ireland, on 
the other hand, the almost interminable 
precipitation has the effect of driving 
all the younger sons across the seas to 
Massachusetts or Paddington; and when 
they get there, to find that most of the 
time it is raining hke the very devil, 
they become introspective, argumenta- 
tive, thirsty, and much given to 
extravagant demonstrations of nostalgia 
in mixed company. These traits are 
often attributed to something called the 
Celtic temperament, but this is mani- 
festly nonsense: the Welsh, who often 
claim to have something Celtic about 
them, are moved by the precipitation 
that sweeps up and down their valleys 
simply to gather in chapels and loudly 
sing, and would no more dream of 
joining the New York police force than 
of learning to play the bagpipes. 

So far as anyone can tell, Russians 
are suspicious and worried, and this is 
not only due to the fact that they are 
never permitted to find out what’s 
going on anywhere outside the mother- 
land: part of the trouble lies in the fact 
that throughout the winter months 
anti-cyclones persist over Siberia and 
points south. When the resultant 
convection clouds pass westwards over 
the sea they take the form of stratus or 
strato-cumulus, followed by shower 
clouds and bitterly cold conditions in 
Lincolnshire: and what the Russians 


have never been able to find out is 
(i) whether this is beneficial to the 
English; if so (ii) whether they ought 
to put a stop to it; and if not (iii) 
whether they will eventually have to 
make out some kind of defence of their 
position at the U.N. 

English weather, translated for con- 
venience into international weather 
symbols, looks something like this on 
any given day except July 9: 


Ovke+=%,8.. 


That, as you will readily see, may be 
translated as haze, followed by a shower 
of rain, preceding a slight thunderstorm 
with rain, leading to a _ snowstorm, 
followed by fog, giving way to a shower 
of hail, followed by intermittent slight 
drizzle, developing into a heavy thunder- 
storm with hail, yielding at last to 
continuous light rain. We are, in other 
words, in the Temperate Zone. As a 
result, we are never surprised, unwilling 
to commit ourselves, kind to animals 
(they do hate thunder so), slow-moving 
because of rheumatism, fond of cricket 
because we seldom get a chance to play 
it, apt to congregate in shop doorways 
and pretend there’s nobody else there, 
and frequently bursting with righteous 
indignation. Our motto, J don’t know 
what the world is coming to, is directly 
attributable to the weather, and so was 
our habit of rushing about in small 
ships to colonize patches of the tropics. 
(This latter activity began to decline 
soon after the introduction of cough- 
mixture and inexpensive waterproof 
boots.) We also tend to live in the 
past as often as possible, getting misty- 
eyed over albums of snaps and keeping 
our tea in caddies dating back to 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. This is 
because, for one reason or another, 
England is alleged to have been drenched 
in more or less perpetual sunshine until 
the beginning of the present century.* 
People who live in palm-fringed 
Pacific islands are rendered decidedly 
grumpy by their weather, because a 
good deal of it is turning out to be 
radio-active. The Swiss are very neutral 


*Young has an interesting reference to 
Alice in Wonderland in this connection. 
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because their country, being covered 
with snow on account of the weather, 
attracts people from all parts of the 
world who like to slide about on it, and 
over the years the Swiss have come to 
realize that one man is much like 
another when they both have broken 
legs. ‘The Spanish character is essen- 
tially proud. This is due to the fact 


LRA 


that in Madrid, where the frying of 
eggs on pavements is an everyday 
occurrence, they play better soccer 
than any Englishman expects to see on 
a Saturday afternoon in November, and 
then go and sit in the sun and drink 
chocolate. (Here we have an example 
of a nation’s character being formed by 
rising above the prevailing weather.) 
— ALEX ATKINSON 


On Conversation 


EOPLE seem to have the idea that 

the British talk about the weather 
simply because they have so much of it. 
The truth is that the British hate a 
scene, and with all but meteorological 
topics there is always a risk that 
conversation may lead to one. ‘The man 
who lightly taps his evening paper and 
says to the only other occupant of his 
compartment “Gaitskell seems to be 
at it again,” or “ Will you be looking-in 
at Hancock to-night”? can never be 
sure that he isn’t addressing a pro- 
Gaitskell or anti-Hancock man, anxious 
to stand by a private bigotry and argue 
all the way to East Croydon. 

It is true that this particular bigot will 
be just as opinionated about the 
weather. Even your flat statement, 
“Warmer again,” will send him rushing 


to the other extreme, with the reply 
that he had just been thinking how cool 
it was getting, and congratulating him- 
self on his foresight in wearing his 
long-sleeved woolly. But this doesn’t 
matter. Unlike Hancock and Gaitskell, 
the weather is not a matter close to 
your* heart. You feel no moral obliga- 
tion to stick to your guns, and can 
honourably retract or modify—in this 
case, for instance, by agreeing that it is 
cooler than it was, but claiming, 
nevertheless, that it had been warmer 
again earlier first. If he cares to refute 
this also, let him. What do you care? 
You can retreat all along the line, even 
to the point where you are assuring him 


*Exceptions occur. See Hollowood. 
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that it is freezing. Your conscience 
remains clear. And the fact that he has 
got pretty worked up about the whole 
thing, and is now visibly warm, adds 
an agreeable spice to the encounter. 

It was just your luck, however, to 
hit on this man. The course of the 
average weather conversation runs 
smooth, and the only competitive ele- 
ment rests in the need for yet one more 
corroborative comment to add to the 
exchanges already made. The truly 
skilled weather conversationalist will 
pride himself on having the last word 
and all without a hint of dissension, yet 
with the unities preserved. An un- 
scrupulous man, yesterday’s weather 
having been recalled, to-day’s summed 
up and to-morrow’s speculated on, will, 
if it’s his move, think nothing of 
bursting out with information received 
through the post from a friend about 
the weather they have been having in 
Istanbul, Flintshire, or some _ other 
irrelevant spot. This is cheating, and 
is the signal for you, who have properly 
confined the discussion to matters of 
your own knowledge and neighbour- 
hood, to reply with a formal “ Really”? 
and feign sleep. Your opponent will 
think that he has won, but you know 
in your heart that you have. 

Rigidly opposed meteorological views 
are most often found in the home, and 
demand in rich measure the give-and- 
take so often prescribed by the Marriage 
Guidance Council as a means to starve 
the divorce lawyers. Wives fresh from 
the ironing-board or cooker tend to 
enter the sitting-room and throw wide 
all the windows, picking at their 
blouses and saying that it’s stifling; 
husbands who have been dozing through 
Armchair Theatre and are in fact 
shivering slightly and wondering 
whether that roll of draught-excluder 
is still hanging on the nail in the 
garage will be wise to agree, and even 
to snap off the bar of electric fire which 
has been proving so inadequate. Better 
to slip upstairs presently and put on a 
discreet cardigan than find themselves 
in the middle of one of those “Oh, of 
course, you would take the opposite 
view” discussions. This does not mean 
that later, when they arrive panting 
from brushing the dog, they are 
entitled to protest at finding all the 
windows shut again and both bars of the 
fire on. That is what give-and-take 
means. 
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To discuss the weather is to keep in 
touch with Nature, more and more 
difficult in this age of plastics, John 
Bratby and the electric guitar. There 
are implications of grass and sky, even 
when the discussion is taking place in a 
basement club in Greek Street. This 
will continue so long as we stick to the 
traditional glossary, “ Nice rain,” “Snow 
coming?” “Better today,” “Warm 
enough for you?” “Wet old morning,” 
and so on. The danger is that the 
jargon of mass-communicated meteoro- 
logy will oust these simple folk-phrases. 
Once we begin to quack about “Snow on 
high ground”, “Falling as hail or sleet”’, 
“Patches of mist or fog clearing later,” 
and that well-known “Ridge of high 
pressure’’, all the innocent charm will be 
gone, and nasty scenes will ensue in 
pubs, railway-trains and bus-queues. 
Why, I would rather have a dozen 
cheats with letters from friends about 
the weather in Detroit than one foul- 
mouthed wretch being glib with Faeroes, 
Fair Isle, Cromarty and Forties. To 
say nothing of that damned German 
Bight. — J. B. BOOTHROYD 


On Language 


“Could we not be spared some of the 
technical jargon of the weather prophets? . . . 
What is wrong with the old word ‘Wind’?” 

Brigadier’s letter in Radio Times 


\V HAT is wrong with the old word 
“wind”? 
When I was out in India 
We never said that “a gale force 
blew ”’— ; 
Stiff-lipped, we suffered as it grew 
Much windier, dammit, windier. 


What is wrong with the old word 
“rain”? 
A chap can’t help complaining 
At being shown some hieroglyph 
Inscribed “ precipitation” if 
It’s raining, dammit, raining. 
What is wrong with the old word 
‘flood’? 
When I was only a budding 
Subaltern in Baluchistan 
We had no “inundations,””» man— 
Just flooding, dammit, flooding. 


ANTHONY BRODE 
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And Vice-Versa 


HAT we want in Britain is a 
Society for the Protection of the 
Weather. Look at the way people have 
been tampering with it in the past 
fifty years. 

In 1911 we had that show-down with 
the Board of Admiralty. A Member of 
Parliament, Viscount Dalrymple, asked 
the First Lord, civilly enough, if he 
would direct the Home Fleet to fire its 
heavy guns “at some other time than 
in the middle of harvest-time, when the 
resultant heavy rain may cause serious 
losses to the farming community.” Mr. 
Reginald McKenna dared to deny 
point-blank that gunfire stimulated 
rainfall, even though this notorious 
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nuisance had been going on for years. 
Why, back in 1873 the Volunteers had 
to abandon an exercise on Dartmoor 
because every time they fired their 
artillery the rain poured and the mists 
closed in. 

McKenna was replaced almost 
immediately by Winston Churchill, 
who also refused to concede that 
gunfire caused precipitation. The Times 
took the same view. It pointed out that 
at Shoeburyness, where big guns were 
fired daily, the average rainfall was the 
lowest in Britain. As if a single excep- 
tion proved anything. ‘The dread- 
noughts went on firing and what 
happened? Not only were crops ruined 
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but in 1912 all the street lamps in 
Slough were extinguished by gnats and 
in 1913 the Mumbles lighthouse 
sounded its foghorn non-stop for 
a hundred and eleven hours.* 

The year 1914 was a bad year in 
every sense. Not only was there a 
disastrous rise in the incidence of 
gunfire but the Panama Canal was 
opened, which meant, as all deep 
thinkers realized, that water would 
flow from one ocean into the other and 
the Gulf Stream would be diverted, 
thus making these islands colder. Baron 
von Humboldt had actually admitted, 
long ago, that this might happen. He 
had the nerve to say that “a drop in 
temperature of one degree at London 
was a small price to pay for the advan- 
tages in international trade arising from 
the construction of the Canal.”” There’s 
German arrogance for you! 

Nineteen-fifteen was such a terrible 
year for rain, thanks chiefly to the 
Battles of Ypres and Loos, that we 
forgot temporarily about the Panama 
Canal, but in 1917 Lord Leigh said he 


*Ellis, whom see, would argue that this 
accounts for the lack of history in 1913. 

















was sure the climate was getting colder 
and that the Canal was to blame. A 
Times reader tried to blind him with 
science by pointing out that the Canal 
had a series of locks which prevented 
water flowing from one ocean into 
the other. This convinced nobody 
obviously there was a leak somewhere. 

Naturally after the war the summers 
were not so wet and, despite the 
Panama Canal, they were sometimes 
quite hot. An experiment in London 
on July 10, 1921, showed that the 
temperature inside a gentleman’s top- 
hat after he had promenaded for ten 
minutes in a sun temperature of ninety- 
three degrees was not less than a 
hundred and seven degrees. This was 
sensational journalism at its worst 
and the revelation was seized on by 
an irresponsible group, led by a daily 
newspaper, who sought to break the 
prevailing drought with the aid of 
gunfire or its equivalent. A day or two 
later quantities of ‘“ Brockite” were 
exploded high in the sky over Hampstead 
Heath in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Meteorological 
Office. Parliament failed to resent this 
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impertinence, though one Member said 
he did not think high explosive should 
be used for advertising purposes. When 
asked what effect the bombardment 
had achieved, a perspiring Government 
spokesman said “The results are 
quite obvious” (/aughter). But even 
as he sneered the drought was begin- 
ning to break. It merely confirmed 
what we had always said, that explosions 
make it rain. 

Meanwhile an insidious new menace 
to the weather had arrived: the wireless. 
In 1924-25 so much chamber music 
was bombinating about in the ether 
that the rainfall was quite abnormal, 
By June 1925 the director of the 
broadcasting station at Belfast was 
being pelted with letters asking him, 
in the public interest, to shut down his 
station until the autumn and give the 
crops a chance. The B.B.C. refused to 
take action and The Times, sitting on the 
fence, said it did not think the case 
against the wireless was really proved. 
It was sure that domestic aerials, at 
least, were not responsible. A reader 
recalled that forty years earlier people 
had blamed heavy rain on excessive 
telegraphy. It stands to sense, we said, 
you can’t play about with magnetism 
and electricity without upsetting the 
balance of Nature. 

In 1934, in spite of the wireless, there 
was another drought and somebody 
remembered that the French and 
Swiss were in the habit of firing small 
cannon, charged with sand and dust, 
into the clouds above their vineyards 
in order to reduce the size of any 
hailstones that might be forming. He 
wanted the British Government to fire 
rockets with a similar purpose, but 
luckily Mr. Baldwin paid no attention. 
Five years later we were at war again 
and the ack-ack gunners round our 
coasts left hardly a cloud unpunctured. 

The further ravages wrought in our 
weather by nuclear tests, not to mention 
television, are too familiar to be dealt 
with here. Not all of us may have 
noticed that a group of Russian 
scientists tabled a proposal to explode 
a dozen H-bombs in the Antarctic, 
thus melting off enough of the ice-cap 
to raise the average temperature of the 
earth by many degrees. Do we really 
want to scald our feet when we go 
paddling at Eastbourne? Why can’t 
they leave our weather alone? 

— E. S. TURNER 
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“* How much are Channel Tunnel shares?”’ 
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“The forecast did say ‘and bright intervals’. 
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4. At Home with Aborigines 


HEN it comes to a question 

V) \ of really intensive fieldwork, 

carried out on the spot over a 
period of months or even years, one of 
the bitterest sources of disappointment 
for anthropologists to-day—apart from 
their steadily growing conviction that 
people all over the world are becoming 
more numerous, less different, and far 
dirtier—is the fact that there are 
hardly any quaint tribes left now who 
are prepared to extend hospitality 
indefinitely to a lot of subsidized pro- 
fessors with jeeps and notebooks. 

“TI might fit a party of three in for a 
week or so next February,” wrote the 
chief of a tribe of unusual giants in 
Borneo,* to whom Mrs. Dyson had 
applied for digs, “but more than that I 
cannot promise. This place has been 
overrun with anthropologists during the 
last few years. They come here, insist 
on living as we do, eat us out of house 
and home, put ideas into our heads, 
take no active part in hunting or tree- 
felling, throw doubts on the validity 
and even the originality of our religion, 
complain about the sanitation, accuse 
us of having rickets, take flash-light 
photos during our Saturday night 
fertility rites, and generally disturb the 
even tenor of existence. Then they go 
home and put us into encyclopedias, 
and we don’t make a brass farthing out 
of it. I remain yours etc.” 

You will therefore readily understand 
Mrs, Dyson’s delight when we found 
the astonishing Mugust in their 


*For the English translation of this letter 
I am indebted to Llewellyn Carfax of 
Hunstanton. 

+Pronounced to rhyme with “fingers.” 


mountain fastness deep in the interior 
of the largest of the three islands that 
form the Cocoranga Group, not very far 
from New Zealand, and were told, after 
a surprisingly brief parley, that we could 
stay as long as we liked provided that 
we promised never to divulge the secret 
password (“Um tala groh,” which 
means “Long is the claw of the land 
crab”’). 

Mrs. Dyson had always felt confident 
that there were Mugus to be found on 
this particular island, chiefly on account 
of those intriguing references in Far- 
ringdon’s Chronicle of My JFourneying In 
the Southern Oceans, With Some Accompt 
of Witches to “men of but little tall- 
nesse who, hauing no tools. saue only 
mallets of stone and a kinde of wheel 
Barrow, yet raise up great Dwellings in 
the forest of this isle, where they do 
liue and thriue mightily.” Farringdon’s 
grasp of geography understandably left 
much to be desired, and for years con- 
troversy has raged about the exact 
location of his isle; but Mrs. Dyson 
never wavered in her belief that the 
Cocoranga Group was the place, quoting 
as her proof the following passage in 
the Chronicle :— 


Whereupon we did mooue forward 
in such small winde as did preuail 
from the Eastwards; altho we greatly 
doubted that our Mastes would long 
remain upright, being made fraile by 
the Storm; and in this sort we went 
onward. Now when we had trauelled 
three leags vpon our course, we did 
espy the greatest of the three Isles, 
being in the Middle, and in Shape 
like a Pidgeon, the head and Beake 
lying to the North, the rump and 
Taile at the South. Drawing neare, 
and hauing no longer any terrour that 
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Worse might befall us, we did ground 
the Galley on the shore, and marching 
boldly forward, did meet at once a 
Company of strange Human creatures; 
who did fall vpon and eat Two of our 
number before we had made ready 
our Fowling pieces. In this and in 
diuers other matters they did shew 
such inciuility that we were presently 
resolued not to remain long in their 
midst, but to spy out whether there 
might be space here for a new Colony, 
and then depart. 

“This is the place all right,” said 
Mrs. Dyson, as we lurched up on to 
the beach in the surplus assault landing 
craft she had wheedled out of some 
anthropology-lover on the mainland. 
“You couldn’t hope for a more pigeon- 
shaped isle. Now all we have to do is 
to poke about until we find the most 
inaccessible district there is. ‘That’s 
where the Mugus will be, you take my 
tip—otherwise some fool would have 
stumbled across them long before this. 
Well now, first of all we’d better have a 
roll-call and a brew-up.” 

There were five of us in the party. 
Mrs. Dyson’s own main functions were 
to form irrevocable conclusions from 
the tentative findings of her experts, 
and to take the credit for whatever 
astounding scientific discoveries we 
were able to foist on to the public 
when we got back home. (“I may not 
be any great shakes as an anthropologist 
myself,” she had said, “but / found the 
backers for this trip, and if anybody 
gets anything out of the Nuffield Trust 
or the Reader’s Digest on the strength 
of it, it’s going to be me.” One of the 
backers, by the way, was a man named 
Harper who wanted us to try out a 
foolproof apparatus he had invented for 
snaring rhino, and when I pointed out 
to Mrs. Dyson that as we weren't likely 
to come within a thousand miles of any 
rhino it smacked a little of sharp 
practice to take the fellow’s money, she 
said “Not at all. As a matter of fact it 
makes a very good hammock, and he’ll 
probably become a millionaire as a 
result of my recommendation. ‘Think of 
it—Mrs. Dyson Sleeps On This Harper 
Hammock—Why Don’t You? After all, 
more people sleep on hammocks than 
snare rhino.” —“ Yes,” I said, “‘ but not 
many more”). Then there was a very 
old man by the name of Rossiter, whose 
special subject was somatology and 
who had to be helped up hills on account 
of his bones. He said they were 
brittle. Edwin Bothe was described on 





his passport as an ethnologist and 
once, in the course of his investigations, 
he had unfortunately been converted to 
animism by some people in Central 
Africa, which made him rather jumpy. 
On the other hand, as Mrs. Dyson was 
always quick to point out in his defence, 
he was a good plain cook and never 
threw away string. Then there was a 
Kamante Islander called John (it was 
short for something), who was alleged 
to be fluent in any of the dialects 
likely to be used by the Mugus. John 
was well over six feet tall, and very 
hungry. He also indulged in gruesome 
daydreams; he once confided to me 
that he wished his great-grandparents 
had been cannibals, so that he could 
have something to boast about around 
the camp-fire, like the white members 
of the party. I was the fifth member, 
and as a comparative beginner in the 
adventure business my duties were 
humdrum enough. ‘They included 
seeing that nobody got lost, finding 
them if they did, reminding Mrs. 
Dyson when it was time for her medi- 
cine, fending off wild animals, helping 
Mr. Bothe to fasten his guy-ropes, 
taking notes about anything that seemed 
odd, and dealing with the daily list of 
complaints from the native bearers. As 
I believe Vasco da Gama once observed, 
somebody has to boil the cabbage, even 
in the middle of an epic. 

The place where the Mugus live 
turned out to be so nearly inaccessible 
that I wondered at first why they didn’t 
all go out of their minds.* We found 
them in a narrow cleft in the hills, four 
thousand feet above sea level, hemmed 
in on three sides by densely wooded 
slopes, with an active volcano to the 
north, a haunted mountain to the east, 
three days of rain in a year, a week’s 
tortuous journey to the coastal plain, 
and nothing to do when they got there. 

For the last five miles old Mr, 
Rossiter was carried by the native 
bearers. (They liked nothing better 
than carrying Mr. Rossiter, because 
they got time and a quarter for it. 
Often they would snatch him up when 
no-one was looking and carry him, 
despite his protests, until they had 
earned enough for another booze-up 
when they got home, or until I happened 
to spot them, whichever was the sooner.) 
The rest of us managed to make it on 
 *T subsequently learned that seven of 
them had. 


foot, but we were in such bad shape 
when we finally reached the Mugu 
settlement that before we could even 
introduce ourselves we had to be rushed 
into the ju-ju house for treatment. 
There little men with dumbali feathers 
in their hair rubbed our feet with some 
kind of dirt, let a bit of our blood, and 
chanted incantations until we just 
couldn’t bear it any longer, so we said 
we felt fine. I have often thought since 
that it was something of a triumph for 
witchcraft. 

The average height of a Mugu is five 
foot five. (They smoke a good deal). 
They speak a kind of bastard D’hoi, 
with a few words of Helianthemum and 
more than a trace of Poinsettia, so that 
John was able to translate for us 
without much difficulty. They were 
also adept at making themselves under- 
stood by signs. At any rate I hope they 
were, because otherwise much of the 
information we brought back is not 
going to be worth a row of beans. The 
chief was a hundred and eight. He had 
been elected because everybody owed 
him so much money.* It was either 
that or cut him up in pieces, so they 
tossed for it. He had no teeth. He said 
white people had never been seen on 
the island. before, although the Mugu 
had long suspected that such creatures 
might exist. One of their traditional 
songs, indeed, contains the lines: 

Then cream-visaged strangers 

With one wife each and haughty manners 
Came out of the sea to befriend us. 

O! Ah! O! Ah! O! 

The chief expressed great interest in 
our wristwatches, our descriptions of 
life in Streatham, and our garments. 
(For all I know to the contrary he is 
still wearing the Jacqmar scarf that 
Mrs. Dyson gave him in exchange for a 
couple of rubies, and in the same un- 
conventional place.) He said he would 
be delighted to put us up if we wouldn’t 
mind sharing a hut with thirty-eight 
other people. And so we began our 
life with the aborigines. 

From July to October we tasted 
their primitive existence, studying their 
culture, technology, hats, mortuary 
customs, folklore, methods of crop 
rotation, adult education schemes, sculp- 
ture, garbage disposal, and political 





*The Mugu are inveterate gamblers. 
Their favourite game, played with three 
pieces of wood on which faces have been 
engraved with red-hot sticks, is called Find 
the She-goat. 
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economy; and when we’d finished Mrs, 
Dyson said she was very sorry but she 
didn’t reckon much to them at all. 

She exaggerated, of course. The life 
of the Mugu had a simplicity which I 
found enchanting, although I’m bound 
to say that forty-three people in a hut 
sixty yards long is a mistake. The 
hour before the evening meal, for 
example, was apt to be tedious, what 
with the wives deep-frying grass and 
rabbits in the communal pot, the men 
piling the children in a corner and 
sluicing them down with buckets of 
water, Mrs. Dyson snoring in her 
hammock with a Chanel-soaked hand- 
kerchief over her face, old Mr. Rossiter 
crawling about measuring people’s skulls 
with a pair of calipers and crying out 
“Brachycephalic!” or ‘“‘ Dolichocepha- 
lic!” in his piping voice, Mr. Bothe 
being taught the steps of some ritual 
dance by a crowd of giggling grand- 
mothers, and the teenagers daubing one 
another with a mixture of river-sand and 
fish-glue in readiness for some festival 
or other. The sleeping arrangements 
too, were far from satisfactory, because 
there were always revellers who came 
in late and walked on people, singing 
the good old songs and drinking out of 
bamboo hip-flasks. Some nights there 
would be a rumbling noise in the hills 
and Mrs. Dyson would jump out of 
her hammock crying “There goes that 
damn volcano again!” Then she would 
hustle everybody out into the darkness 
and stampede them into the forest to 
escape the creeping horror of an 
avalanche of molten lava. Everyone in 
the hut resented this, because it was 
well known that there was never more 
than a trickle of lava, and it always 
went the other way. The native bearers 
refused to sleep in the hut at any price, 
explaining that they preferred to make 
their own arrangements if it was all the 
same to us. I’m not sure what it is 
about native bearers, but they always 
seem to know what’s good for them, 
and you’ll never find one short of a 
couple of pounds to send home to his 
mother at the week-end. 

But what are a few petty discomforts 
compared with the thrill of uncovering 
the secrets of a people who could trace 
their descent in an unbroken line right 
back to the Stone Age if they only put 
their minds to it? Helping to investigate 
the Mugu was one of the most rewarding 
experiences of my life, for it showed 
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“1 had to work from a photograph.” 


me the mockery of our so-called 
civilization. Here we are, riddled with 
guilt and dread and nervous indigestion 
in the midst of our clutter of spin- 
dryers, off-white telephones, double- 
action corn-flakes, electronic computers 
and quick-frozen chips: and all the 
time the Mugu are squatting in their 
impregnable valley, crudely fashioning 
axes and not even caring a hoot what 
day of the week it is, unless they 
happen to be next on the list for 
sacrifice to Ko, the volcano goddess. 
For they are essentially a happy people, 
if slightly stupid. The sound of their 
merry laughter comes back to me now* 
as I think of them hitting one another 
on the head with slabs of alabaster in 


*It is "really a sort of uncontrollable 
giggle. 


the midsummer mating game, or lying 
in hot cinders to cure their dandruff, 
or kicking their spare wives into the 
river in an intriguing ceremony of great 
antiquity (the ones that float are taken 
out and put up for auction), or chewing 
the traditional live fresh-water fish 
on someone’s birthday, or gathering 
poisonous berries in the woods in the 
cool of the morning, or shredding 
them into a friend’s midday stew to 
settle a difference of opinion. No 
worries here about super-tax or corked 
claret, no frustrations about parking, 
no dissatisfaction with the quality of 
the caviar on long-distance flights, no 
fear of your ball-point pen leaking all 
over your drip-dry shirt, no sleepless 
nights over stocks and shares or what to 
wear if it happens to rain in Venice. 
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How I envied them! Here at last, I 
thought, was the idyllic, uncomplicated 
life for which all men had yearned for 
years in secret, and these delightful 
Mugu took it all for granted! 

We played their simple games.t 
We ate their parboiled mice, cold 
insect soup, braised fillets of wolf, sea- 
gulls’ eyes in batter, and other homely 
dishes. (The Mugu didn’t like any of 
them much, which seems strange.) We 
fought alongside them at their weddings, 
coming-out parties and _propitiation 
ceremonies. With the exception of 
Mr. Rossiter, who said it wasn’t his 
department, we attended several orgies, 
sitting in a kind of minstrels’ gallery as 
honoured guests and helping to bury 
the dead the next morning. We studied 
their typically uncomplicated national 
ailments, such as asthma, dropsy, eye- 
sores, hereditary deafness, alcoholism, 
trench mouth, colour-blindness, 
epilepsy, myopia, eczema, premature 
senility and a tendency to shrink in hot 
water. (I should point out that, at any 
given time, one Mugu in thirty is not 
attending the witch-doctor. Average 
expectation of life is seven years. The 
only thing they have a cure for is 
measles, and hardly any of them get it.) 
We studied their demonstrations of 
religious fervour, those who worship 
the volcano chasing those who worship 
the haunted mountain up trees and 
chopping off their arms with hatchets. 
We noted that they have no proper 
clothes, no industries, no sense of 
moral values, no future, no democracy, 
no potatoes, no stamina, no fuel, no 
shame, and no hope. They are there, 
and that is all, and they sing some very 
peculiar songs. 

I could not but wonder on the last 
day of our visit, as we crawled painfully 
aboard the landing-craft and set our 
course for home, whether the time will 
ever come when the rest of the world 
manages to catch up with the Mugu. I 
remember I asked one of the native 
bearers, and he said “Brother, | 
shouldn’t worry one bit if I were you. 
The way you’re going you'll equal 
them in no time at all.” 


Next week: 
The Snark was a Boojum. 


+One consisted in running about swinging 
half a hundred-weight of granite on the 
end of a piece of crude rope until you broke 
somebody’s leg. 
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Pride and Punishment By 


(It has often been maintained that 
large-scale intermingling of different 
populations would further the cause of 
world peace. Is it not possible that the 
unrestricted import and export of fictional 
characters would have a similar effect? 
I suggest that the following extracts from 
my forthcoming novel, “Pride and 
Punishment,” provide the answer.) 


” PROO, tproo! 
Ulyulyulyu!” 
The sledge flew across the 
snowy, moonlit plain. 

“Why must he make such a noise? 
cried Mrs. Bennet fretfully. 

“Tt is to intimidate the wolves,”’ said 
her husband. 

“Wolves, Mr. Bennet? Do you wish 
to frighten me out of my wits?” 

“We can have no cause for alarm, my 
dear. I am informed that these animals 
may readily be cheated of their full meal 
by the timely offer of a first course. 
Your daughter Mary will no doubt be 
eager to sacrifice herself for the good of 
the whole party.” 

“How can you joke, Mr. Bennet, at 
such a time? I heartily wish we had 
never come.” 

“Vet that, if I mistake not, was 
certainly your own doing. You will 
hardly contend that it was J who con- 
ceived the idea of joining Elizabeth on 
her honeymoon; J laid no plans to 
launch Kitty and Mary on St. Peters- 
burg society.” 

Mrs. Bennet, finding no ready answer 
to this, turned her attention to her son- 
in-law who, his haughty features all but 
obscured in snow, was surveying the 
desolate scene with frigid disapproval. 

“Pray tell me, Mr. Darcy, where we 
are to stay in St. Petersburg?” 

“Ulyulyulyulyulyu! Tproo!” 

“A little louder, if you please. This 
wind quite blows your voice away.” 

As Elizabeth, blushing with shame 
and vexation, was whispering in her 
mother’s ear that it was the driver who 
had spoken, Darcy, including all the 
ladies in a slight bow, began his reply. 

“I am in hopes that we shall be 
entertained at the house of a student 
with whom I have been corresponding. 


Hi-yi-yi-yi-yi! 


” 


He holds theories which interest me. 
However, I shall not decide hastily. 
An undue precipitance often involves 
those weak enough to succumb to it in 
consequences the outcome of which 
they are unable to foresee, and in 
difficulties with which a lack of firmness 
and resolution may render them unfit 
to grapple.” 

“A student?” said Mrs. Bennet 
doubtfully. ‘“ What, pray, is his name?” 

“It is Raskolnikoff.” 

* * * * * 

The room into which Darcy led the 
way was a species of dining parlour, 
well-proportioned, but of very modest 
dimensions. Mr. Raskolnikoff, a tall, 
slender young man with dark auburn 
hair, rose from a sofa and greeted them 
with an air of gloomy abstraction. The 
ladies having seated themselves, the 
gentlemen perforce remaining standing 


tT. 5. 


WATT 


face to face in a compact cluster, a 
profound silence descended upon the 
whole company. At last Raskolnikoff 
turned, with an uneasy smile, to 
Mr. Darcy. “All legislators and rulers 
of men,” he said abruptly, “commenc- 
ing with the earliest down to Lycurgus, 
Solon, Mahomet, Napoleon, etc., etc., 
have one and all been criminals.” 
Darcy replied with a slight bow, and 
once more all were silent. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bennet had been 
searching her mind for some means of 
breaking the awkward constraint and at 
the same time showing off her daughters’ 
accomplishments, and she now boldly 
inquired as to the whereabouts of the 
instrument. Her query failed of its 
purpose, seeming to throw Mr. Raskol- 
nikoff into a profound agitation, in 
which was mingled a_ considerable 
The next 


degree of embarrassment. 





“ Yeah? 
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Well, my dad is a bigger drip than your dad ever knew how to be.” 





moment, however, the door was thrown 
violently open and a tall, handsome girl 
bounded gracefully into the room, 
dashed Darcy to one side, and threw 
herself into the arms of Mr. Raskolnikoff. 

Elizabeth looked with some curiosity 
to see how Mr. Darcy bore this affront 
to his dignity. He was surprised, 
certainly—that was not to be wondered 
at—but she was pleased to see that he 
recovered his composure immediately, 
and with great delicacy affected to 
ignore this display of ill-breeding, 
offering Mrs. Bennet his arm for a turn 
about the room. The lady curtsied her 
acquiescence, but little progress could 
be made, and Darcy was glad to pause, 


as he prepared to assist Mrs. Bennet to 
mount a small table which lay in their 
path, when he saw yet another stranger 
standing in the doorway—a_ robust 
gentleman with a thick and very fair 
beard. “Tell me,” he said to Mr. Darcy, 
who bowed slightly, “have you ever 
thought of eternity as a small room—a 
bathroom, perhaps—blackened by 
smoke, and with spiders in every 
corner?” Darcy avoided a direct reply, 
making a civil remark about the state of 
the weather and the roads. 
* * * * * 

I find that there are many delights 
in this type of writing, quite apart from 
that of working for peace. In my next 
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novel, for example, which is already 
complete in outline, it has been a great 
pleasure to me to save the life of Anna 
Karenina; to kill her husband— Yashvin 
did it in a duel—and to marry her to 
Nicholas Nickleby, bereaved by the 
untimely fall of a cask of sugar in the 
East India Docks. Ah me—dear Anna 
need never have thrown herself under 
that train if only Tolstoy had kept his 
wits about him. 


Any Other Business? 
‘““The symbol — means nil or less than 
£500,000."" — Preliminary Estimates of 
National Income and Expend:ture—Cmd. 988 


A Credit to 


By J. E 


+ 


Fitzgerald was cut out of a recent Ed Sullivan tele- 
vision programme because, Mr. Sullivan said, “The 
Irish felt that O’Casey was a rather shabby expression of 
Ireland on a Saint Patrick’s Day show.” Moreover there were 
complaints that Mr. O’Casey was anti-clerical and Left-Wing. 
So the discussion, which had been filmed, was replaced by 
three Irish harpists and an interview with Mr. de Valera. 
You can imagine the scene. 
Scene: A large misty Hall, bearing a sinister resemblance to a 
decaying television studio or part of the Dublin Post Office 
during the Troubles. On the walls are pictures of Parnell, 


. DISCUSSION between Sean O’Casey and Barry 





“Press!” 


Ould Ireland 


- HINDER 


President Eisenhower, Michael Collins, Czar Nicholas II and 
Bing Crosby. Seated on upturned tea-chests in the centre are 
three Irish harpists, Oscar Joyce, BERNARD WILDE and 
James Suaw. All smoke clay pipes. 

Oscar: Is it waitin’ here we are at all for himself to be 
coming at his own convenience from abroad in Torquay? 
BERNARD: And him a red Bolshevik, that washed his hands of 
his own country by shaking Ireland’s dust from his feet, 
as Father O’Famisher was only sayin’ the other evenin’ at 

the snub. 

James: I recall it. “Ah, strike a blow for Ireland!” he says, 
and him with his guts rollin’ around the bar-counter like 
the mail-packet off Rosslare itself. 

They play a melancholy Irish air. BARNEY O’SULLIVAN 
enters. Te is a well-dressed executive in rimless glasses. 

BarNey: And who might it be you’re after waitin’ for, me 
lads? 

Oscar: God save your Honour, but we’ve been engaged to 
provide the backing for the famous author and barn- 
stormer Mr. “Red Roses” Sean O’Casey himself, 
accompanied on the antique flutes by none other than 
President de Valera and Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, the pride of 
Beverly Hills, California, County Mayo. 

Barney: Then you’re wastin’ yer time entirely, me buckos. 
It’s the hell of a lot of protests we’ve received from Irish, 
Protestant, Catholic and commercial sources about the 
whole lot of ’em. 

BERNARD: Well, not a inch am I budgin’ without me seven 
dollars fifty I was promised, sworn as it was on the blood 
of the Irish martyrs. Am I right, lads? 

Oscar: Right, Bernard. Not an inch would I move, not if 
the Big Fella was to come down from above and fill me 
pockets with Irish fairy gold, till I’d had me rights as set 
out in me contract. 

Barney: And who’s after askin’ yez to move? Just strike a 
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few plaintive chords, boys, reminiscent of Ireland’s tragic 

past and the bad times last week on Wall Street. Come 

on in, the rest of yez! 

Enter a collection of people rather like prosperous versions of 
O’ Casey characters. 

A Suort Fat Man: And so the Irish-American way of life’s 
not good enough for yez, woman, the way you always has 
to be keenin’ after a hacienda in Mexico, or some place, 
the whole day long? 

JuNogsQUE Woman: Ah, it’s a mean nogoodnick you are, 
Seamus O’Boyle, and you the President of the Ballygoonigan 
and Dodge City International Pigs ’n’ Poultry Canning 
Company itself, which, thanks to private endeavour, no 
socialized medicine, and the eternal vigilance of our Irish- 
American Senators, netted twenty-four million dollars last 
year, as ever was. 

O’BoyLe: Arrah, to hell with yer ever-open jaws, me darlin’! 
And to think I rescued yez from what only me dacent up- 
bringin’ prevents me referrin’ to as a life of shame, playin’ 
as you wuz a piano in a house of ill-fame for bleedin’-heart 
Republicans! 

Oscar (striking the harp and singing in a high tenor): 

“I’m the queerest young fellow that ever you heard, 
My mother’s a Jew, my father’s a bird.” 

BARNEY (knocking him out): One more anti-clerical peep out 
of you three, begob, and I'll beat the livin’ daylight out of 
the quartet of yez! Carry on! 

Juno O’Boy.e: Right, I’ll be off to Reno, Seamus O’Boyle, 
so I will, and I’ll drain the alimony out of yez like the 
Liffey drains the waters of the plain of wherever the hell 
it drains the waters of, the hitherin’, thitherin’, the thitherin’, 
hitherin’ waters of--— 

BERNARD: Anna doesn’t Livia any more! 

BARNEY (knocking him out): Cut it out! One more delusion 
from the prescribed Irish expastryates and I’ll arrange the 
whole bunch of yez before Congress. 

Juno (sings): 

“Oh, they’re hangin’ Brendan Behan, lads 
From old Lord Nelson’s nose 
And the Plough and Stars is floatin’ round his head.” 

James: And I looked up at the one-armed adulterer—— 

BARNEY (knocking him out): 1 told yez to cut it out! 

Juno: Where’s the firin’ comin’ from? Is it from O’Connell 
Street or Little Rock, God save ourselves alone? 

BarNEY: For the last time, cut it out! 

Juno: Holy Mother of God, take away our heads of wood 
and give us heads of flesh and blood, take away 

Barney: Take ’em all away. It’s infected they are with the 
foul spirit of freethinkin’ and Red Liberalism, entirely! 
Police clear hall. A record of “ Phil the Fluter” is played. 

CURTAIN 





THIS IS PRETTY SERIOUS 

‘“*Sirn,—There was much attractive humour in Gerda Cohen’s article, 
but I cannot let pass her assertion that Hong Kong nappies quickly 
come to resemble shredded cabbage. ; 

Reputable manufacturers and exporters in Hong Kong and 
importers in the United Kingdom are supplying first-class products 
of this kind which stand up very well to the ends to which they are 
put. 

E. G. A. Grimwood, Director, Hong Kong Government Office, W.C.2.” 
Letter to the Observer 
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“*Ouick, man—fetch a psychiatrist.” 


The Feast of ‘Love 


HERE is nothing surprising about a wedding. 
One is so like another. 

In primrose organdie are the bridesmaids, 

In maroon the bride’s mother. 
O Perfect Love and the Trumpet Voluntary, 

The floral trophies in the nave, 
The too small glove, the too tight waistcoat, 

The page who won’t behave. 


There is nothing startling about a Reception. 
We have had it. It is had. 
Yet love is a potent thing, and it drives 
Even the blasé mad. 
For cheerfully we eat a chocolate éclair, 
Followed by ham and a baba rhum, 
Then lobster and eggs and a slice of wedding cake 
Go whirling down to tum. 


There is no order at all in their going, 
Shrimps in a pastry boat 
On a turbulent sea of tea and champagne 
Uneasily float. 
Bored, disillusioned we look as we bite at an olive, 
And sip at a drink, 
But wild wild wild are our weddings 
When you come to think. 
— VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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of Parliament 


ONDAY was Betting Day in both Houses. The Lords 
M did not add very much to the Betting Bill, unless 

indeed the interesting information that Lord Meston 
has never in his life been either into a public house or on to a 
racecourse be accounted an addition. On the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico 
he appeared to think that total ignorance was a qualification 
for talking at length. On the whole the Lords made it clear 
that they did not much care for the bill but were willing to pass 
it. In the Commons there were many moving tributes to book- 
makers, street-runners, racehorse owners (including a moving 
intervention of tribute to himself by Mr. Farr) and other 
public benefactors. But the most interesting speech came from 
Mr. Enoch Powell. Mr. Enoch Powell is not himself, I suspect, 
a horsy man, and he made no pretence of deep interest in the 
Turf for its own sake. His interest was in constitutional and 
financial probity. If there was to be a subsidy, then it should 
be levied under the proper authority of Parliament, and it 
should be made publicly clear who was being subsidized. Mr. 
Poweil is one of the House’s most able Members—what other 
Parliamentarian could even begin to translate Herodotus?— 
and he is very often right. But there is an odd inhumanity about 
him and he talks as if he was more concerned with proving 
himself right in abstract logic than with converting anyone. 
He is a schoolmaster lecturing to a class of very stupid boys 
who cannot see the point. 

In Malta—so Mr. Fenner Brockway alleges and Mr. Macleod 
seems to admit—too officious officials have been going round 
stripping schoolboys who are flaunting their support of Mr. 

Mintoff by wearing his Old School Tie. 
al School Mr. Gaitskell has been up to much the same 

game with his supporters in Britain. Uni- 
lateralism, we are to believe, is suddenly out, thanks to Mr. 
Khrushchev, and righteousness and peace restored; Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Brown—everyone in fact except Mr. Emrys 
Hughes—have decided to kiss each other. The party is again 
united, but as it is united on the proposition that no one can 
say what defence policy will be required five years from now 
and as there is not the smallest chance of the Socialist party 
being in power within the next five years, cynics may perhaps 
be a little sceptical about the absolute finality of this reconcilia- 
tion. At least it gave Mr. Macmillan an opportunity for a 
withering and kindly smile as he commented on Mr. Allaun’s 
demand for unilateral disarmament. Withering and kindly 
smiles are things that Mr. Macmillan is rather good at. 

Last week attention flagged in the Chamber because Mem- 
bers’ minds were over the seas and far away in Paris. This 
week they flagged because most of the Socialists were in body 
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upstairs arguing their party’s defence policy. Only a skeleton 
army was left to fight the battle of the Finance Bill in the 
Chamber. Mr. Houghton, to whom none of the mysteries of 
a income-tax is unfamilar, led it. Mr. 

i. Houghton understands the present Finance 
Hobby-Lobby Bill, but the trouble about him as a leader of 
an opposition is that he would simply hate it if anybody else 
understood too. He possessed the mystery but was determined 
not to betray it. It did not make for lively debating. He adroitly 
made the most of the paucity of his own supporters by chiding 
the Conservatives for being present in such large numbers. 
It was the “hobby-lobby,” he said, which had rolled up to 
make certain that the Government’s plans for stopping bolt- 
holes of income-tax evasion through deficit farming did not in 
fact amount to much. If this was the hobby-lobby’s intention 
it did not succeed. This was one of those curious debates when 
all the Government’s back-benchers are against it and its only 
support comes from the Opposition. All Governments at times 
find themselves in this odd position. Mr. Langford-Holt had 
battled bravely on Monday for the bona fide farmer. Mr. 
Turton, emerging as a fresh candidate for the leadership of the 
back-bench Opposition, thundered on Tuesday for the hobby- 
farmer—so did Mr. Hirst, so did Sir Henry d’Avigdor- 
Goldsmid. So did—need we say it ?—Mr. Nabarro. They all 
did it quite nicely, and it would indeed have been interesting 
had a division followed in which all Members had voted 
according to their opinions and their speeches. But there was 
no division. Only Mr. Freeth raising a point of order in a paper 
hat. The Government was allowed to get away with it. The 
back-benchers did not try to save the hobby horses. They were 
content to be able to plead that they had spoken on their 
behalf. Conservatives in the country or on the back benches 
may wish that it was otherwise, but the machine is still firmly 
in the hands of the middle-of-the-roaders. 

By Wednesday no one was any longer pretending to under- 
stand the Finance Bill—not even Mr. Houghton—not even 
Mr. Powell. It was dividend-stripping by then. The Attorney 

General withdrew an amendment because 


~ aaa he confessed that he could not understand 
it. He substituted for it an amendment which 


neither he nor anybody else could under- 
stand. Sir Kenneth Pickthorn, appearing in the unfamiliar 
role of a “plain blunt man,” asked for guidance and pity for 
the “ poor mutts” like him who were all in the dark, and he 
sank back in his seat exhausted with amazement at his own 
confession of ignorance. However, he soon got second wind. 
Mr. Harold Wilson ventured into history and spoke of 
smugglers who sailed the high seas. Here at any rate Sir 
Kenneth was on familiar ground. “ Smugglers did not sail 
the high seas,” he remarked acidly, speaking as Don to Don, 
and indeed anyone who aspires to chase up tax-evaders should 
certainly go first to school and learn the difference between 
a smuggler and a pirate. The debate developed into a duel 
between Mr. Houghton and Mr. Powell. The rest also sat. 
The Finance Bill ploughed on again on Thursday, and Mr. 
Roy Jenkins and Mr. Freeth battled with one another about 
the rival merits of the “golden handshake” and the “ golden 
bowler hat.” But it was a lovely afternoon and Somerset and 
Surrey were battling desperately for first innings lead at the 
Oval. There were Members who had astutely observed that if 
only one on each side preferred the Oval to Westminster, 
it could not possibly make a halfpenny of difference to anyone. 
Only Sir Leslie Plummer was left, nodding like a gigantic 
Noddy at all observations from either side of the Committee. 
At the Oval at least one did not know within two what the final 
figures would be before the innings began. 

— PERCY SOMERSET 
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In the City 





Banking with a Flourish 


HERE are all kinds of banks. There 

is the benign, helpful branch 
manager behind his desk who, alas, has 
not been quite so smiling and acquies- 
cent in recent months. There is the 
technocrat, counting the notes, entering 
the ledger and, in these increasingly 
mechanized days, pushing the levers of 
the accounting machine, or showing the 
customer the state of his overdraft on 
a closed circuit television screen. But 
for sheer romance and mystery give me 
the merchant or investment banker 
constantly on the hop between London, 
New York, Zurich, et al. 

Merchant bankers are by nature and 
profession a reticent set of men; but of 
late the light of publicity has been 
shining on some of them. ‘There have 
been mergers between some of the more 
eminent of these houses. Others have 
become public companies whose shares 
are quoted on the Stock Exchange and 
are being bought by discerning investors. 

As the name implies, many of these 
firms were merchants first and became 
bankers afterwards. Barings, one of the 
most famous of them all, used to trade 
in wool. The Schroder Brothers, who 
came here from Hamburg in the early 
1800s, were grain merchants. William 
Brown, who established himself in 
Liverpool in 1810 and founded the firm 
now known as Brown, Shipley, had 
brothers in New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia with whom he traded 
cotton and tobacco in this direction 
against textiles and other manufactures 
in the other. 

These merchants prospered, beeame 
widely known as people of substance 
and integrity and were occasionally 
called upon to guarantee the bills of 
smaller traders. They found that it is 
often more profitable to finance other 
people’s trade than to engage in trade 
and sold their ships and warehouses and 
took to the counting house. 

From this merchant banking start 
there branched out many profitable 


avenues. They accepted bills which 
financed trade that never touched the 
shores of Britain. ‘They issued foreign 
loans; they became the most active 
dealers in foreign exchange and bullion. 
More recently they have forged links 
with some of the giants of British 
industry. The partners sit on the 
boards of these industrial companies 
and give them financial advice. In this 
age of increasingly complex investment 
policy the merchant and investment 
banks handle the steadily growing 
resources of more and more pension 
funds and trusts. But the main emphasis 
in their work is still international trade 
and finance. 

These activities make up the highly 
profitable mixture. One of the reasons 
why the investor at large should be 
invited to dip his fingers in this lush pot 
is that in these, as in other firms and 
families, provision has, alas, to be made 
for death duties. In these days, too, 
sheer size is beginning to count even in 


In the Country 





Sloe Gin and Panniers 


F the subrural country-dweller can- 
not think of any way to pass the 
time, his visitors from the Big City are 
always ready to suggest complicated 
rural occupations for him. ‘They arrive 
for lunch bringing presents of the kind 
of luxuries they imagine to be unpro- 
curable in the wilds of the Green Belt. 
Soon they are walking round a garden 
considerably smaller than many within 
a few miles of Charing Cross, sniffing 
the country air and urging their hosts 
to breed Chinese geese or grow flax. 
Sometimes their advice is not purely 
altruistic. They suggest that the 
abundant free time of the countryman 
should be filled up by supplying them 
with honey from bees fed exclusively on 
rosemary, or truffle-paté, or walnuts in 
cottage-brewed vinegar. It is always 
the less common products of the 
countryside that appeal to people who 
live within walking distance of Harrods 
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these highly esoteric forms of banking. 
As the business grows the capital 
resources needed to deal with it must 
expand. This explains the issue of 
additional capital, such as that being 
made by Hambros Bank, one of the 
leading members of this group of 
institutions; it also explains the mergers 
and closer associations such as that 
recently arranged between Schroders 
and Helbert Wagg. 

Schroder, Hambros and Brown 
Shipley are merchant banks in which 
the investor can now secure a stake. 
Two other highly dynamic firms in 
which an interest can be obtained are 
Warburgs—in this case through Mercury 
Securities—and Philip Hill Higginson 
through the Philip Hill Investment 
Trust. The yield frem these shares is 
not generous, as befits their promise of 
growth. As a stake in the future of the 
City of London, they are investments 
to be recommended. . 

— LOMBARD LANE 


or Fortnums. You cannot get rid of 
windfalls on them. In return they 
offer to act as purchasing agents in 
London stores, overlooking the fact that 
half the village work in London. 

They will even appear with bits cut 
out of magazines urging readers to 
cultivate a wider range of herbs or 
spend their evenings plaiting osiers and 
weaving home-grown silk. The ideal 
rural household, they hint, as they make 
sure they are leaving themselves plenty 
of time to get home and change before 
a leisurely dinner and the theatre, would 
grow their furniture from the acorn. 

The gulf of incomprehension yawns 
widest when they send convalescent 
members of their families to stay with 
you and be fattened up and even, 
though they do not actually say this, 
toughened up. ‘The invalids arrive 
dressed in barbed-wire resisting fabrics, 
ready, when they have got their sea- 
legs, to lend a hand roping steers or 
lifting sugar-beet or spending long, hot 
afternoons at the sawmill. The fact has 
to be broken to them that, unless they 
would like to give a hand behind the 
scenes with the local dramatic society’s 
production of The Cocktail Party, or 
help spring-clean the books, their life 
is likely to be rather less demanding 
than at home. They will not use up 
their energies dodging traffic doing 
U-turns or looking for somewhere to 
park or fighting their way on to the 
Underground in the rush-hour. 

— CALCRAFT PIPER 





SS 


ON THE AIR 


Sunday at Home 


UW THOMAS, I’m sure, is a godly 

man, and I suppose he resented 

having to respect his secondary 
allegiance, to the principles of TV inter- 
viewing, when he took charge of “ About 
Religion” (ATV) the other Sunday. In 
case you missed it, this was the second of 
two programmes on Coventry’s new 
cathedral, and Mr. Thomas didn’t half put 
the Provost and four supporting dignitaries 
through it. “Now, Provost, you’ve got 
a new cathedral; what are you going to do 
with it?” “Isn’t the contemporary design 
going to antagonize worshippers? ” “ Could 
the one and a half million have been 
better spent?” “Why can’t you operate 
from a block of offices?” The men in 
dog-collars (even Simon Phipps’ was 
formally attired for the occasion) stood up 
well, and even came back with a straight 
left from time to time: the cost of the 
cathedral, the Provost effectively pointed 
out, was about the same as that of a modern 
bomber. In the end Mr. Thomas was 
suddenly won round, and went and stood 
in front on his enlarged photograph of 
the city centre to wish the enterprise God- 
speed. Incidentally, I wouldn’t like to 
swear that the Provost was introduced as 
the Very Reverent, but it sounded like it 
to me, and is a common slip with TV 
introductions, according oddly with that 
vaguely hushed delivery which is so much 
easier to get right. 


This programme had followed on three 
quarters of an hour of “The Sunday 
Break ” (ABC), which involved two dance- 
bands, a teenage discussion on the rights 
and wrongs of nuclear armaments—no real 
solution was reached—and a clip from 
“Wagon Train” in which Robert Horton 
rescued some nuns from the Indians. The 
presiding cleric explained that he was using 
the extract to demonstrate the distinction 
between fact and fiction; in real life heroes 
didn’t suddenly appear over the horizon 
and solve all your problems. He also 
pointed out that the appearance of nuns 
in the sequence was purely accidental. But 
surely, with such richness of available 
“Wagon Train” material, someone could 
have found him at least one nunless rescue 
scene? I don’t want to carp at the 
religious programmes. It’s better than 
having no religious programmes. But 
whether because of insufficient planning, 





uninspired production, or just plain 
diffidence, they often tend to come over in 
a half-baked form. And I’m still not con- 
vinced that Jazz and Jehovah don’t defeat 
all attempts at parallel presentation. 


Reverting to interviewers, and Tyrone 
Guthrie’s appearance in the last “ Monitor ” 
(BBC), perhaps there’s something to be 
said, after all, for the attacking technique. 
Mr. Huw Weldon, apart from his prepared 
questions, which in form, inflexion and 
delivery suggested premature delight in 
whatever answer he was going to get, 
chiefly exercised his office in topping 
Guthrie’s adjectives—sometimes even inter- 
rupting the flow to slip in a “ Brilliant, in 
fact? ” when his guest was praising an actor 
or a play; the guest then had to pause 
courteously and say “Indeed, yes, cer- 
tainly,” before regathering his argument. 
However, some interesting stuff emerged, 
in spite of this, on the way the producer’s 
mind works. It was startling to learn, for 
instance, that when Guthrie produced 
Guinness in that controversial Hamlet the 
reason for the production’s more notable 
eccentricities lay in the fact that both men 
were at the time under the influence of the 
same psychologist. Also of interest was the 
Guthrie theory that when Shakespeare 
created the character of Prince Hamlet and 
his dilemmas he was thinking of Queen 
Elizabeth the First and hers. (Weldon: 
“ But would you try to convey this in some 
future production? ” Guthrie, after 
thought: “ No.”) —J. B. BOOTHROYD 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


“Punch in the Cinema.” Odeon 
Cinema, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

“Punch in the Theatre.” De La 
Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

“Punch with Wings.” Exhibition 
Hall, Queens Building, London 
Airport Central. 











AT THE PLAY 


Roger the Sixth (WESTMINSTER) 
It’s in the Bag! (DUKE OF YoRK’s) 


HE fact that Roger the Sixth is old 
fashioned may explain it; it certainly 
does not excuse it. Here is an 
American comedy with farcical embellish- 
ments, spattered with infantile conceits and 
insecurely built around the proposition 
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that a grown man of nearly forty could 
marry a woman of a similar age without 
being aware (a) that she has already been 
married and divorced five times, and (b) 
that she has three sons, two daughters and 
a grandchild. The author, Joseph Carole, 
does nothing to disguise the preposterous 
nature of this state of affairs (which would 
be too flimsy even to support a knockabout 
Whitehall romp), and the comedy situations 
which he conjures from it (there are about 
three) consequently exist as it were in mid- 
air, making little noise even when, as 
frequently happens, they fall flat. The 
joke in the first act is that the new husband 
(Gordon Tanner) is surprised each time he 
meets one of his wife’s assorted offspring. 
It is not a funny joke after the third 
repetition. In the second act we observe 
that the play is now going to turn into the 
one (at which the moths have been for 
years) about the wise stranger who comes 
along and sorts out the problems of a 
handful of people, one by one, by 
brilliantly pointing out the obvious. In 
the third act this comes to pass, and since 
it is a well-tried formula it may serve yet 
again to entertain those members of the 
audience who like to be on familiar ground. 
Leslie Philiips has brought considerable 
farce-expertise to bear in the direction, but 
most of his measures seem desperate. There 
are good performances, against heavy odds, 
by Budd Knapp, Oscar Quitak and Robert 
Desmond. Gordon Tanner has some 
amusing passages, but too often uses the 
light touch with a heavy hand. Noél Dyson 
did pot make me believe in the wife for a 
moment. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe 
anybody could. 


One expects complications in a French 
farce, and by the time the curtain fell on 
the first act of It’s in the Bag! (adapted by 
Robin Maugham from a play by Claude 
Magnier) the situation was so madly and 
marvellously tangled that I spent a good 
part of the interval in solemn but fruitless 
recapitulation. I had a reasonably clear 
idea about who everybody was—the saucy 
maid with built-in high-pitched giggle, the 
permanently baffled and irrascible soap 
manufacturer, his ice-calm wife, his wailing 
teenage daughter, and a cheerful young 
employee who had stolen 40 million francs 
from him because he wanted to marry a 
girl whom he took to be his (the soap 
manufacturer’s) daughter but who was 
actually mnot—but their motives, the 
bewildering ramifications of their various 
relationships and plots and double-crossings 
swam together in my mind like equations 
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in an abstruse algebraical conundrum. I 
was reasonably happy about this, because 
I knew such things are usually made clear 
in the end. They were, up to a point, but 
I fear that long before the end the pro- 
ceedings lost their early sparkle and became 
intermittently limp and halting, with only 
an occasional jolly flare-up. When the time 
came for Terry-Thomas as the soap manu- 
facturer to work himself up to his third- 
act crescendo of comically demented rage 
and frustration, there was a feeling of 
strain: if this peak had been reached as an 
inevitable climax to a smoothly interlocking 
series of events, it might have been satisfy- 





| REP. SELECTION 

| Library Theatre, Manchester, The Play- 

boy of the Western World, until 

June 18. 

| Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, The Cat 

| and the Canary, until June 11. 

| Littlke Theatre, Bristol, The French 
Mistress, until June 11. 

Theatre Royal, Lincoln, The Match- 
maker, until June 4. 








ing. As it turned out, because the play 
had dragged through doldrums on the way, 
the effect of the scene was of a sudden 
eruption of overplaying. I felt that I really 
didn’t give a hoot which of the three 
improbably identical bags contained the 
jewels, and which the undies. 

This was a pity, for Mr. Terry-Thomas, 
apart from a certain monotony in gesture 
and facial expression and a tendency to 
exceed the limits of exaggeration permissible 
even in this medium, had tackled a cruelly 
long part commendably. For the rest, 
Richard Briers made a delightful study of 
the eager, scheming would-be son-in-law, 
Penny Morrell squeaked absurdly as the 
musical-comedy maid, and Patricia Jessel 
did all that was asked of her as the cool, 
unflappable wife. Susan Burnet, as the 
daughter, had little to do but rowdily blub, 
and I would suggest to the producer 
Wallace Douglas that unless bouts of 
audible weeping on the stage are kept to 
the barest minimum, the moment is sure 
to arrive when the audience gets restive. 
And we all know what happens if an 
audience gets restive at a farce. 


Recommended 

A Passage to India (Comedy—27/4/60) 
E: M. Forster’s novel brilliantly adapted. 
Rhinoceros (Royal Court — 4/5/60) 
Ionesco’s satire, with Laurence Olivier. 
Ross (Haymarket—18/5/60) Alec Guinness 
in Rattigan’s study of T. E. Lawrence. 

— ALEX ATKINSON 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Architecture Room, Royal 
Summer Exhibition 

ISITORS to Gallery Number Ten in 
V the Architecture Room at the Royal 
Academy should be careful where 
they tread. It is only too easy, when you 


Academy 


are stepping back for a better view of 
Patricia, Anthony, foanna and Olivia, the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Grubb, 
to find yourself reversing into that 
mysterious section, the Architecture Room. 
Nobody knows quite what the Room is 
for. Is it for good paintings of bad archi- 
tecture; or for bad pictures of good stuff? 
Anyway, it’s got a bit of both: and there’s 
also a fair number of bad renderings of 
bad buildings and good of good. I’m told 
that even the selection committee doesn’t 
know what it’s all about, so it plays safe 
and puts in nearly every entry it gets. 
The result is extraordinary. In fact after 
seeing this year’s collection I’m surprised 
to read in the catalogue that “ visitors are 
not required to give up their sticks, 
umbrellas or parasols before entering the 
galleries.” This is asking for trouble. Many 
a parasol must flutter angrily near the 
Corbusier-like university buildings for 
Birmingham (architects: Howell, Killick 
and Patridge); and the more progressive 
umbrella must surely tap with frustration 
beside some of the neo-classical efforts. 
But supposing you’ve never thought 
enough about architecture to know if you’re 
a Traditionalist or a Modern Mover. How 
do you decide what you ought to like? 
Let me give you a tip which has not, as 
far as I know, been published before. You 


can sort out the fuddy-duddies from the 
modern architects simply by studying the 
Take 


people shown in their perspectives. 
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Christian Martin—RICHARD BRIERS 
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Sir Hugh Casson, for example. In his 
sketch of the Cambridge lecture hall he 
designed with Neville Conder, all the 
people are spindly, zsthetic types leaning 
gracefully against the fenland wind. Clearly 
this is intellectually .exciting architecture. 
And there’s something quite vigorous, you 
can’t help thinking, about the Aberdeen 
University building (architect: D. Jefferiss 
Mathews), as you catch sight of its natural 
philosophy students advancing—kangaroo- 
like—willingly to school. As for the co-ed 
secondary school at Harrow (Elie 
Mayorcas), Peter Sainsbury’s crisp, white 
painting—with its crushed autumn leaves 
like bloodstains in the snow—suggests a 
not-quite-usual building. (There’s some- 
thing Thurberesque about his wonderfully 
tall girls towering above valiant little men; 
and I was disturbed to find the same little 
men in another picture, about to descend 
into a colliery by the same architect.) But 
the most vivid people in the Architecture 
Room are those in Basil Spence’s paintings 
of his own virile-looking buildings, with 
their exciting shapes, textures and colours. 
Where else, but in a Spence building, could 
you wear a waistcoat of purple, orange or 
pale blue? 

So much for the good stuff. It is, as 
you see, easy to identify. What about the 
indifferent architecture? You'll find this 
just as easy to spot. Look, for instance, 
for the man advancing on crutches up the 
nave of a church, and the people outside a 





{It's in the Bag! 


Bertrand Barnier—TERRY-THOMAS 





Charles Norgate—ALDO Ray 


new suburban shop who are moving almost 
too fast for the pencil to catch them (and 
who can blame them?). And if you suspect, 
as I do, that one of the paintings shows 
a man committing an offence in the street, 
then this is the painting that also shows 
one of the worst architectural offences of 
the year. 

I really think there is a Freudian 
thingummy working on some of the per- 
spective artists. Why else should Peter 
Foster’s children have such a timeless look, 
as they play beside a neo-Georgian college 
building? Why else should William 
Suddaby’s people be swarming alarmingly 
out of every escape hatch and over every 
available rooftop in his aerial view of a new 
science building for London University? 
And why else should R. Myerscough 
Walker litter his painting of the dis- 
appointing Gaiety site office-building with 
maharajahs, or queues of women in iden- 
tical evening dress? Weren’t these artists 
working subconsciously to detract attention 
from the buildings themselves? 

— KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


AT THE PICTURES 


Le Testament d’Orphée 
The Day They Robbed the Bank of 
England 


HERE is really no basis for any 
criticism of Le Testament d’Orphée 
(Director: Jean Cocteau). Criticism 
must assume a standard of values, a motive, 
a backing of reason, before it can point to 
any success or failure. But when something 





[The Day They Robbed the Bank of England 


Captain Fitch—PETER O”’TOOLE 


is explicitly described as a dream, with the 
observation that the film medium enables 
a number of people to dream the same 
dream, criticism’s guns are spiked. Any- 
thing can happen, nothing can be unjusti- 
fied: that’s the way it is in the dream, take 
it or leave it. Moreover it’s even arguable 
that anything the critic finds praiseworthy 
must strictly be a fault; for praise assumes 
the success of a deliberate, conscious inten- 
tion—which has no place in a dream at all. 

In fact one can do no more than try to 
convey some idea of what the film is like 
and suggest reasons why it may be found 
enjoyable. The link between the diverse 
scenes, images, sounds and ideas is M. 
Cocteau himself, whom we see first as an 
eighteenth-century poet and then as he is 
now, wandering through a landscape of 
ruins and commenting on or getting 
momentarily involved with various more or 
less fantastic phenomena, human and other- 
wise. Complete inconsequence of course 
is the general effect, and most of the words 
we hear, from M. Cocteau or anyone else, 
acquire their poetic significance and import 
from the action of reason on inconsequence, 
the treating of unreality as if it were literal 
truth. Sometimes there is a simple, impish 
laugh-line (the poet out of his century, 
discussing problems of time with a modern 
man, says “I never know how to remember 
the future”) or a simple, impish comic 
effect (after disappearing, he rematerializes 
for a moment to collect his forgotten gloves). 
Sometimes there is the equivalent of a 
satirical drawing with a caption (the man 
and girl embracing, each writing on a pad 
behind the other’s back, as somebody 
explains “Intellectuals in love”). Much 
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play is made with the film’s ability to 
reverse a sequence of actions (the flower 
reconstructed from its petals, the diver 
springing up from his splash in the water, 
and innumerable other examples). There 
are many references to Orphée itself, apart 
from the appearance of Cégeste (Edouard 
Dermit) who acts as a kind of guide: for 
instance, the two police motor-cyclists at 
the end echo those of the earlier film— 
though the mood is different, for Cocteau 
can’t resist a flippant explanation of their 
having stopped him on the road (“A 
pedestrian is automatically suspect”). 

In fact, throughout this “ poet’s bequest 
to the succeeding generations of youth who 
have supported him always” the mood is 
comparatively light. It is indescribable, 
enjoyable for indefinable reasons. The 
subtitle is, after all, “And Don’t Ask Me 
Why.” 


Now down to earth with a bump for 
another team-work bank-robbery—still 
another, but certainly one of the best and 
most entertaining. The Day They Robbed 
the Bank of England (Director: John 
Guillermin) is a period piece, set in 1901 
—though as usual they have adapted the 
dress somewhat so as not to make the 
players look too odd. As with other stories 
of this kind, much of the pleasure comes 
from watching ingenuity succeed, from 
seeing the pieces of an elaborate plan fall 
into place. The organizer of the bullion 
robbery is “an Irish-American adventurer ” 
(Aldo Ray), and behind him is “The 
Movement” for Irish Home Rule. He 
starts very subtly by making friends with 
the Guards captain (Peter O’Toole) in 
command of the Bank picquet, and gradu- 
ally collects tiny items of information that 
produce charts and measurements and a 
scale model of the building; but the actual 
operation is hard physical labour—the 
conspirators spend the three days of a Bank 
Holiday week-end tunnelling from a disused 
sewer. The suspense towards the end is 
contrived enough (as the exhausted tun- 
nellers get nearer, the soldier is striving 
to induce the authorities to open the vaults 
on suspicion) but immensely effective, and 
the whole thing is well done, interesting 
and often amusing in detail. Very good 
value. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews.) 

Something about the two Oscar Wilde 
films next week, and a notice of Black 
Orpheus, which is the best bet among the 
new ones. The Mountain Road (25/5/60), 
an intelligent war film, and Suddenly, Last 
Summer (25/5/60) continue. The classic 
Western Shane (16/9/53) and the bright 
thriller The League of Gentlemen (20/4/60) 
are also available. 

Releases offer nothing special. The Day 
They Robbed the Bank of England (see 
above—85 mins.) is the one I enjoyed most, 
but The Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond 
(100 mins.) is an effective gangster piece. 
A Terrible Beauty (18/5 /60—90 mins.) is 
a pretty conventional action story about the 
LR.A. — RICHARD MALLETT 
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THE RETURN OF PARKINSON 


By P. A. MACRORY 


The Law and the Profits. 
Parkinson. Murray, 15/- 


Ne is the time for all good men 


C. Northcote 


to come to the aid of Professor 

Parkinson. Perhaps it is already 
too late. For one of the propositions 
ancillary to Parkinson’ Second Law is 
that when peace-time taxation reaches 
36 per cent of the National Income 
“there is disaster, complete and final, 
though not always immediate.” And the 
United Kingdom has been running for 
a number of years at 40 per cent, 
exceeding the safety limit by a greater 
margin than any other country in the 
world. 

The tax-paying private citizen, sniff- 
ing hypochondriacally at his skirting- 
boards for the mushroom smell of dry- 
rot and striving desperately to keep 
maintenance expenditure on his house 
within the limit of Schedule A relief, 
must sometimes have wondered what 
really happens in that Looking-Glass 
world where it can be blandly decided 
to spend, say, £400,000 on 10 Downing 
Street and its neighbours. The Law and 
The Profits will enlighten him. 
Parkinson’s original law (“work 
expands to fill the time available for 
its completion”) has now been 
followed by a second, of the same 
stark simplicity. Expenditure rises to 
meet income. Add, in the case of 
state spending, that Government 
rarely pauses to consider even what 
its income is, run the whole business 
on an accounting system basically 
unchanged from that designed to 
prevent Charles II from spending the 
Navy Vote on his mistresses, and we 
begin to understand how those 
astonishing examples of futile spend- 
ing to which the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General periodically draws 
attention can happen, and go on 
happening. 

The present book will delight the 
tax-paying reader as much as the 
original Parkinson’s Law, but there 
Should be a wryness in his smile. 
Nor should he be misled by Parkin- 
son’s light touch into thinking that 
the warnings are not to be taken 
seriously. Let him remember that the 
main causes of the downfall of 


Imperial Rome were excessive taxation 
and a proliferation of bureaucrats. 
(American readers, incidentally, should 
find food for thought in the statement 
that President Truman achieved the 
startling feat of taxing his country, in a 
little over six years, $12,000 millions 
more than all his predecessors combined, 
from George Washington to Franklin 
Roosevelt.) 

Parkinson makes a formidable case. 
Audi, the lawyers say, alteram partem. 
Well, let us hear it. Let, for example, 
some distinguished Civil Servant (if, as 
Lord Hewart once remarked, the epithet 
be not tautologous) explain why the 
Ministry of Pensions, in attempting to 
reassess the disabilities of a war veteran 
(i.e. reduce his pension by 20 per cent) 
should start off in octuplicate with 
“twenty-one foolscap pages of single- 
spaced drivel” ? 

It will not be easy to get at the 
answers. In the presence of wolves, 
sheep are said to. form a tight bunch, 
horns outwards and the weakest in the 
centre. Civil Servants, says Parkinson, 
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do the same (and one of Osbert Lan- 
caster’s inimitable illustrations shows 
them doing it). Who will help in the 
assault on the horned ring? Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, no doubt, and Mr. 
Nabarro, and, I hope, that noble citizen 
Albert Haddock. Cobbett, thou should’st 
be living at this hour. Meanwhile, as 
we contemplate the accounts which are 
solemnly presented each year to the 
nation—“ accounts .which would dis- 
grace and discredit a third-rate dog- 
racing company ”—we are left echoing 
the feelings of the Member of Parliament 
who exclaimed in 1691, “I stand amazed 
that in the best times and Governments, 
things should be in such darkness.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Crusading for 
Gollancz, 13/6 

Not a Word about Nightingales. Maureen 
Howard. Secker and Warburg, 13/6 

A Matter of Time. Kenneth Martin. 
Chapman and Hall, 15/- 

The Moon through a Dusty Window. John 
Lodwick. Heinemann, 18/- 


This is the era of Fulbright fiction. In 
the "twenties, American writers expatriated 
themselves to Paris or Rome or wherever 
they could find a cheap rate of exchange 
and a place to behaye like writers; nowa- 
days they come, more often than not from 
posts in American universities, to Oxford 
or the Sorbonne or Perugia, financed by 
Fulbrights, Guggenheims and Rockefellers. 
Instead of the Lost Generation, we have 
the Sabbatical Generation. The philan- 

thropic foundations have done a lot to 

keep alive the now familiar theme of 


Kronk. Stanley Price 


the confrontation between American 
innocence and European experience, 
American idealism and European 


cynicism—as two of this week’s novels 
show. 

Stanley Price is a young Englishman 
who has lived for some years in 
America; but his hero is a young 
American who comes to Europe to win 
support for a new mid-Atlantic maga- 
zine to be produced by the Kronk 
Foundation. The Kronk Foundation is 
Mr. Price’s best joke; its aims are to do 
for the West culturally what NATO has 
done for it militarily, and at the same 
time to show Europe that America need 
no longer come to Europe hat in hand 
in the cultural sphere. Cornell Grant, 
the hero, swaps his bright young Vassar 
fiancée, with alphas in all her general 
survey courses, for a middle-aged 
English mistress and his rather half- 
hearted idealism for a _ fully-fledged 
realization of the phony philanthropy 
of his project. The book is really funny, 
but the publishers have set Mr. Price 
a hard task of beating one of the funniest 
wrappers to deck even one of Mr. 
Gollancz’s books. It declares: “‘I read 
it with huge enjoyment and admiration 
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— it’s the best first novel I’ve seen for two 
or three years,’ says a leading British 
novelist who wishes to remain anonymous.” 
Perhaps Mr. Price wrote it himself; he 
could have. 

Written by the wife of an American 
college professor, Not a Word about 
Nightingales is about an American college 
professor on a sabbatical in Perugia who 
goes native. This is clearly a recurrent 
fantasy in the American soul; and Maureen 
Howard brings out nicely the contrast 
between cutesy small-town faculty life in 
America and the franker, coarser air of 
Perugia, where the professor finds the con- 
ventional restraints that have bound him 
flaking away. Someone once observed that 
the great American question is Who is any 
of us? and it is Professor Sedgeley’s. But 
the American self which asks the question 
is always there, and it (and a teenage 
daughter) brings him back home in the 
end, after two years of “ freedom,” in natty 
Italian suits, with an Italian mistress. 
Maureen Howard has a nice satirical eye 
(not as sharp as Mr. Price’s, but more 
sympathetic) for academic absurdities; but 
there is an unfortunate unacademic moment 
where a philosopher is described as reading 
Rile, A. J. Ayers, and the mysterious 
Vichtenstein. Still, a charming, intelligent 
and witty novel. 

A Matter of Time is a story of young 
love, between a selfish small-town actor 
and an ambitious actress. “ You’re like a 
piece of celery,” he tells her in bed, where 
they like to be. But Mr. Martin can take 
risks like that because he has the power 
to build up a mood; it is not what happens 
in the book but the way he involves you 
with his characters, that you are grateful 
for. The provincial, immature, almost 
mawkish affair takes on enormous life, and 
so, too, does the aridity of the lives of the 
actor’s two spinsterish sisters, sobbing about 
lost dogs, flirting with lodgers, watching 
the affair now with envy, now disgust, now 
sympathy. 

The Moon through a Dusty Window is 
on one level an adventure story about 
smuggling in Spain, with an exciting but 
over-extended plot. But it is tough, witty, 
written with great stylistic high-spirits; and 
behind it all is a Greek chorus of cats, 
caterwauling about the animal nature of 
man, the pangs of birth and love and death. 
Mr. Lodwick’s philosophical obsessions 
come over with great intensity, and are the 
more painful when we remember that he 
died last year in a car accident. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


STATUS SYMBOL 


Snake Man. The Story of C. J. P. Ionides. 
Alan Wykes. Hamish Hamilton, 21/- 
One dark night in East Africa Mr. 

Constantine Ionides, while sitting in an 

unlit out-door lavatory, heard a sinister 

rustling and then felt a forked tongue 
testing his bare thigh to discover what 
sort of obstacle he constituted. Since 

Ionides had the strength of mind to remain 

absolutely still, the snake decided he was 

in order and dragged several yards of itself 








over his lap; after which it coiled up in a 
friendly way on a vacant portion of the 
ample old-fashioned seat. Ionides then 
escaped, came back with a lamp, and found 
it was “a quite splendid black mamba.” 
The incident was the beginning of a long 
love. Hitherto Ionides’ only reaction to 
snakes had been to kill them when he found 
them; but now he felt “a deepening affec- 
tion, plus satisfaction . . . because I’d under- 
stood him enough not to act foolishly.” 
From that time on he became a dedicated 
herpetologist. 

But the road to the unlit lavatory had 
been long. Mr. Alan Wykes’ lively account 
—much of it taken down verbatim from 
his hero—shows us a rebel schoolboy, with 
a passion for natural history, who barely 
escaped from Rugby with his honour; a 
disreputable gentleman cadet; a subaltern 
—known as “Greek”—serving in India 
with his definitely unsmart regiment and 
plaguing the colonel’s lady with his vagrant 
pets; and later on a suspect ex-officer, 
turned white hunter and ivory poacher, 
pestered by District Commissioners and 
famous from Dar to Nairobi as “ Iodine 
the Turk.” It is an entertaining and con- 
tradictory portrait: on the one hand the 
conventional Englishman (“I’m a Royalist 
and Imperialist of the deepest dyed kind ”) 
happily flogging disobedient natives, on the 
other hand the ascetic inquirer of Greek 
origin; the man with the passion for wild 
life—who cheerfully massacred the noble 
elephant for its tusks. But then, with the 
midnight revelation in the jakes, the 
contradictions were seemingly somewhat 
resolved. From now on the emphasis was 
to be on preservation. 

Why? one wonders. Ionides, in his 
former career, had shown scant respect for 
life whether animal or human. Nor is the 
snake an attractive proposition: the rat, 
I am told, is intelligent and sensitive, but 
snakes are not only venomous but positively 
stupid—even the serpent’s cunning being 
a legend without foundation. So why on 
earth should this pragmatic and rather 
ruthless Englishman exercise his clemency 
in favour of snakes? Mr. Wykes gives us 
part of the answer out of Ionides’ own 
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mouth :—“‘ Empathy’ is, I believe, the 
word . . . ‘an affinity with the creature or 
ebject of contemplation.’” But again, why? 
What led Ionides to feel an “ affinity ” with 
the snake? Here the answer is less easily 
found. But it seems that Ionides felt the 
snake to be not only beautiful but also 
unobtrusive—a creature that must prey for 
its living but was otherwise undesirous of 
interfering with anybody or anything unless 
it was itself attacked. The snake, in other 
words, minds its own business—which is 
just how Ionides (with perhaps rather less 
justification) saw himself. Had he not 
passed his life following his bent and keep- 
ing out of people’s way—and only turned 
nasty when tormented by schoolmasters, 
nagged by senior officers and their odious 
wives, persecuted by officials? Like the 
snake, Ionides simply wanted to proceed 
unhampered through the bush without 
being trodden on by that clumsy and 
spiteful two-legged being called man. 
— SIMON RAVEN 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Paris. John Russell, with photographs by 

Brassai. Batsford, 21/- 

London. Ivor Brown. Newnes, 25/- 

“Tt is very easy to love Paris,” André 
Francois once remarked. “ You have to 
work very hard to love London.” A com- 
parison between these two books does 
nothing to reduce the difference. 

John Russell’s Paris is most beautiful. 
Before even embarking on the text there 
is endless pleasure to be got from the 
forty-two Brassai photographs, which go 
much further than merely illustrating places 
of interest. There is, for instance, as much 
of the true feeling of Paris in the two old 
ladies in the Luxembourg opposite page 29 
as there is in the floodlit Louvre facade 
ten pages further on. As for the text, it 
is redolent of knowledge and affection, 
allusive, witty, everything that the text of 
such a book ought to be. 

Ivor Brown, perhaps because he is 4 
Londoner (even if only by adoption), never 
manages to take wing like this in his ramble 
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round London. He clearly knows London 
well and loves it, but his evocation of it 
lacks those magically unexpected touches, 
those backwaters of off-beat acquaintance, 
that give such charm to the other book; 
and in his black-and-white illustrations, 
adequate as they are of their kind, Felix 
Kelly has been content to show us familiar 
views of familiar landmarks like the 
Victoria Embankment and the Tower. It 
would indeed be easy to love the Paris of 
Mr. Russell’s book; but although one might 
learn to love London from Mr. Brown’s, 
I think one would have to work at it. 
—B. A. YOUNG 


FARAWAY PLACES 


Run Softly Demerara. Zahra 
George Allen and Unwin, 21/- 


Freeth. 


Though the otherwise meaningless title 
suggests a book about, at most, Demerara 
county rather than British Guiana as a 
whole, the authoress is only too ready to 
go farther. Three years marooned in 
Mackenzie, albeit enriched by local leave 
in Georgetown, a call on the estate 
manager’s wife at L.B.I. and a picnic at 
Orinduik, do not necessarily equip an 
amateur to pontificate about British 
Guiana, and when Mrs. Freeth rather 
patronizingly does so it becomes clear how 
much she relies on hearsay. When she 
presents only one side of questions that are 
nothing if not polygonal, it can only be 
because she does not know that other sides 
exist. She does better describing her own 
exploits, looking for game that never 
appears, chasing butterflies, driving to 
Ituni, flying over Kaieteur Fall. But, 
though a conscientious observer, she has no 
talent for vivid writing, and it must be 
confessed that she comes near to achieving 
what one had supposed impossible—a dull 
book about British Guiana. 

— PETER SUFFOLK 


South from Toulouse. Andrew Shirley. 
Chatto and Windus, 25/- 


The late Andrew Shirley had the virtues 


of the old-fashioned travel-writer, being 
prepared to look at anything and talk about 
history or food or aesthetics without worry- 
ing over the validity of his conclusions. He 
is telling you, and sometimes it is rather 
refreshing just to be told. He ranges as far 
east as Montpelier, as far north as Cahors, 
despite his title, and as far west as Nerac. 
He skips about and it is sometimes a bit 
difficult to remember where he has got to. 
This is the country of the Comtes de 
Foix, the Albigensian Crusade, truffles, 
armagnac, Ingres, Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Casals. It is a_ heretical, individualistic 
country, open to influences from the east 
more readily than to those from the north. 
The illustrations show a good deal of build- 
ing that will be new to most readers, though 
much of it does not really whet the 
appetite. The auther is more convincing 
in describing wonderful meals than in 
praising architecture. — R. G. G. PRICE 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Road to Rome. Edited by Chris 
Brasher. Kimber, 15/-. -A newly-formed 
International Athletes Club has put pens 
into the hands of more than a score of 
Britain’s most distinguished performers on 


track and field, and produced an exciting, 
inspiring, informative book about the 
Games. Royalties will help to pay for the 
training expenses of the British team com- 
peting in the seventeenth Olympiad in 
Rome next August. 


The Holy Barbarians. Lawrence Lipton. 
W. H. Allen, 30/-. An examination of the 
beatnik community at Venice, California, 
where Mr. Lipton seems to be the local 
Kenneth Rexroth. A useful primer of beat 
language and behaviour (if such a thing 
can possibly be useful); but it reveals all 
too starkly the utter sterility and childish- 
ness of the beatnik mind. 


From Lake Garda to Sicily with Goethe. 
Edited by Franca Piazza and John Garrett. 
Macdonald and Co., 35/-. Skilfully chosen 
extracts from Goethe’s Italian fourney 
linked by superb colour photographs by 
Piero Castellenghi make the Italian land- 
scape sing. 


The Fifth French Republic. Dorothy 
Pickles. Methuen, 15/-. Detailed descrip- 
tion of the new Constitution. It sounds 
unworkable but perhaps it was meant to be. 
“De Gaulle is a uniter, and Parliamentary 
government is essentially the organization 
of divergencies, with a view to reducing 
them to coherent alternative policies.” 
Clear, technical and disenchanted. 


Law and Justice (Les Gens de Justice). 
Honoré Daumier. Allen, 3 gns. 
Thirty-nine plates by Daumier which 
originally appeared in Philipon’s Charivari 
(the initial inspiration for Punch). Not 
a cohesive series, but separate drawings of 
men connected with justice at all levels 
from judge to criminal. A _ splendid 
collection. 


Admiral Lord Anson. Captain S. W. C. 
Pack. Cassell, 35/-. Circumnavigator, 
fighting seaman, administrative reformer 
and picker of men, Anson was as respon- 
sible as any single man for the conquest 
of India and North America. Impassively 
professional, he does not provide a very 
gossip-worthy hero; but Captain Pack 
explains clearly, for a lay readership, why 
he was a great First Lord. Quotations from 
original documents: charming _ illustra- 
tions: no pretensions to wide or deep 
historical scholarship. 
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FOR 


WOMEN 


The New Probe 


_ OU bewilder me,” said the Duke 
to Zuleika. “Explain yourself!” 
he commanded. 

“Tsn’t that rather much for a man to 
ask a woman?” 

“I don’t know. I have no experience 
of women. In the abstract it seems to 
me that every man has a right to some 
explanation from the woman who has 
ruined his life.” 


In the abstract most people would 
agree with Beerbohm’s duke. But any- 
one with experience of women knows 
that their explanations, if extracted, are 
not worth the breath they are uttered 
with. It is not so much that the truth 
is intentionally distorted as that it is 
lightheartedly disregarded. A chirrup- 
ing of inconsequential irrelevancies, a 
labyrinth of illogical reasoning, is all the 
inquirer gets. Women’s real motives 
lie too deep for words. That is why the 
findings of motivation research, the 
latest branch of market research, must 
be approached with a certain scepticism. 
Any findings based on what women 
tell, whether it be to their husbands, 
employers, lovers, solicitors, or the 
doorstep stranger holding a question- 
naire, are findings based on diversionary 
fancies—always more picturesque than 
the facts. 

Motivation research is claimed to 
have played an important part in the 
launching on the market of what was 
called, in a preliminary announcement, 
a new and revolutionary stocking. 
Revolutionary is a word which, in this 
hyperbolical era, we have learned to 
take with a pinch of salt. It can be 
applied to any new product, and almost 


invariably is. Nevertheless, there is 
something intriguing about the idea of 
a revolutionary stocking; and, as it turns 
out, the stocking is in fact called 
Intrigue: “A nation-wide survey”— 
please pass the salt—‘revealed that 
women were tired of ordinary stocking- 
tops and wanted something more 
elegant and glamorous to tone with 
their lingerie.” Through motivation 
research it was discovered that women 
associate their stocking-tops psycho- 
logically as well as geographically with 
their lingerie. Lace is essential to 
lingerie to-day; so it therefore followed 
that stockings should be given lacy 
lingerie tops. Hence Intrigue, seamed 
or seamfree, made in a normal range 
of skin-tones but with lacy tops in a 
choice of colours to match the wearer’s 
lingerie: Cupid Blue, Lotus Pink, 
Lemon Ice, or Black Chiffon (lacy black 
over scarlet). The lacy stocking-top is 
also a ladderstop; but that is considered 
only a secondary point. The findings of 
research were that what women desire 
of their stockings is beauty, glamour, 
and elegance. If they can get all that 
and a ladderstop too, so much the 
better; but All That is the most 
important. 

The genius of the great creators of 
fashion has always lain in giving women 
what they want before they know they 
want it. Paul Poiret, Schiaparelli, 
Christian Dior, Balenciaga, have all 
done this by instinct, by a highly-strung 
sensitivity to the winds of social 
change. Motivation research could be 
regarded as an attempt to provide 
designers and manufacturers of fashion 
accessories with knowledge of what 
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women want before they know they 
want it. Certainly not one woman in a 
thousand can have been consciously 
yearning for stockings with lacy tops in 
lingerie colours; the questions asked in 
the survey must have sown the seeds of 
suggestion and implanted a conscious 
desire. The women questioned were 
all aged between fifteen and forty-five 
years: “We are frankly not interested 
in any women over forty-five” was the 
recklessly ungallant statement made at 
a boardroom luncheon to introduce 
Intrigue. 

This ignoring of the over-forty-fives 
is a quaint paradox at a time in social 
history when middle-aged women are 
having the madly gay time of their lives. 
Moreover, their expectation of life lived 
gaily is longer than ever before, which 
is a very relevant factor to sales estima- 
tions. What restaurant, theatre, night- 
club, steamship line, luxury hotel, or 
expensive emporium could continue to 
make profits were they to exclude the 
women of over forty-five? Merry 
widows, gay divorcees, elegant executive 
and company directors, femmes du 
monde, and the wives of well-moneyed 
and much-married men. . . all these 
wear stockings and lingerie. In America 
they wear bedroom bikinis. 

The psyches of such experienced 
ladies, if probed by motivation research, 
might suggest even more intriguing and 
revolutionary new products than the 
comparatively simple psychological 
twists of younger women. The way of 
the world has a sophisticating effect on 
the commercially exploitable devices 
and desires of the feminine heart; and 
experience, we all know, is expensive. 
A nation-wide survey would reveal that 
every woman of over forty-five years 
has ruined the lives of an average of 
2°55 men; although not all of them 
necessarily dukes. 

— ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Fashion Feelers 


” 


HEN curves are “in 
I feel thin; 
When they’re out 
I feel stout. 
When people don’t think this is curious 
I feel furious. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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At the Hairdresser’s 


< 


OW calmly the hairdresser with- 

stands the artistic shock, as I 
remove my hat to disclose my latest 
travesty of coiffure—my latest do-it- 
yourself failure! I see in the mirror the 
lunatic fringe which has resulted from 
my efforts to conceal too high a brow, 
and the straight wiry wisps over the 
ears where my cunning with the rollers 
deserted me again, but, unmoved, he 





waves me to a chair and, to the per- 
petual motion of the scissors, wafts away 
my explanation and about half of my 
already short hair. 

Passing along the conveyor-belt to 
Miss Zoe’s deft but rather forceful 
shampooing, and on to Miss Pam’s 
dedicated ministration with the curlers, 
I relax and reflect. 

How hard is the hair-life of a woman! 
From the days when she agonizes over 
her infant son’s double crown (which 
makes partings such sweet sorrow) to 
the days when she sees her husband 
fight a losing battle with fall-out and 
the devastated area becoming a polished 
surface for terpsichorean flies, she is 
bound up with hair. Her tail-obsessed 
daughters hanker to graduate from the 
neat pig to the egregious pony, and 
unfairly storm her defences with stories 
of a whole third-form of pony-tailed 
Joneses. But that style was a thing of 
beauty, I muse nostalgically, in com- 
parison with the “‘Casual”—that master- 
piece of understatement—which gave 
rise to well-founded doubts about 
behind the ears. Mercifully, the passion 
for some new thing burns ever savagely 
in the teenage bosom, and at the drop 
of a hat the “Casual” becomes vieux 


jeu, and—with only a slight impairment 
of the incisive edge of my cutting-out 
scissors—the off-beat “Pageboy” is in. 
There are echoes of the pudding-basin 
in this style, but maturity has added a 
rather chewed effect round the ears. 

By this time the curlers are all in 
position, and tearing cruelly at the nape 
of my neck. Miss Pam is arranging a 
luncheon-date with Miss Jill, who 
removes me to a basin and covers the 
porcupine edifice her predecessor has 
constructed with a vicious foam which 
seeps agonizingly into the corners of 
my eyes. Then Miss Harriette combs 
out the little black worms released from 
the curlers and manipulates them back 
at different angles on to rollers and clips. 
Plastic Aladdin-hats are popped over 
my ears, cotton-wool stuffed round the 
rim of the hairnet, and in I go under 
the drier, away from it all for forty 
minutes. 

Musing sadly on the essentially 
temporary nature of a permanent wave, 
I thumb through the almost current 








glossies. Thanks to hair-cosmetics, 
and some jiggery-pokery with wiggery, 
it seems, however, that the future is to 
be distinctly brighter for women. 
Pepping in and out of surrealist toupets 
—or even submitting to quick-change 
tinting—mouse on Monday may be 
titian on Tuesday, and all the colours 
of the spectrum before next washing- 
day. The only serious problem will be 
that of the shade-card. For those who, 
like myself, are habitually misled by the 
samples supplied by interior decorating 
firms, and have to live for two years in 
a room with an eau-de-nil which came 
out as eau-de-tamise-at-Wapping-Old- 
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Stairs, there will be the inevitable but 
less lasting disappointments. Auburn 
could so easily emerge as orange. But 
at least any lingering doubts about the 
most fashionable length are at an end. 
There is to be a levelling-out process, 
with men, women and children all 
wearing uniformly short styles, without 
benefit of choice. Practical necessity 
will dictate this; the heads of the 
future will have to be capable of 
accommodation within the confines of 
a space-helmet .. . 

From the rather more roomy space- 
helmet under which I am sited Miss 
Harriette summons me, and I guiltily 
wonder if she notices that I’ve turned 
the knob to “Cool.” With terrifying 
ruthlessness she sets about all the neat 
little sausages she has so patiently 
induced, and—to my mind—crtates 
chaos. She holds a mirror for me to see 
the back, murmuring “The Bouffant is 
just madam’s style.” As she says so, I 
can only presume it must be. But after 
three hours I had expected to look... 
well, a little different. In fairness, I 
must admit that I do. Even if I still 
look untidy, I suppose I do look as if I 
was now untidy on purpose. 


— MARGOT CROSSE 








Ror Davis 





Toby Competitions 


No. 116—Point of Review 


IELD AND STREAM, an American 
F countryside magazine, reviewed 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover as a 
“fictional account of the day-by-day life 
of an English gamekeeper.” Write up to 
100 words from a review of any other well- 
known book, assuming the reviewer to have 
a similarly limited angle. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up receive a one-guinea book 
token. Entries by first post on Wednesday, 
June 8. Address to ToBy COMPETITION 
No. 116, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 113 


(Art for Art’s Sake) 

Not an easy one to judge. hiany com- 
petitors, who had been asked to write a 
piece of art criticism about a picture not 
immediately comprehensible to the layman, 
caught the right ring of words but not so 
many were so successful in adding an 
extra element to the highfalutin. After 








several agonizing reappraisals the prize 


went to: 
BEVIS HILLIER 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE 
OXFORD 


Hannibal Potter has finally mastered the 
art of speckular abstraction: his “ Pome- 
granates in Love” represents the direct 
continuance of Seurat’s speckular repre- 
sentationalism. The canvas is completely 
white, except for three, possibly four, 
minute specks of vivid colour: but these 
are not particular specks, isolated, as it 
were, under an exsthetic microscope, but all 
specks in all time. 

Potter’s use of the blank space is 
consummate—like the dramatic pause of 
the actor, it acts as a foil to what he is 
saying. He has a kind of cultivated 
myopia which enables him to select the vital 
spark of colour which animates a scene, 
and to enshrine that precious essence in 
the pulsating neo-pointillism of his 
ingeniously ingenuous c@uvres, 


The following receive book tokens: 


“The Kitchen Sink.” This picture con- 
tained everything except the object men- 
tioned in the title. 

Dr. R. Pakenham-Walsh, Well House, 
Langthwaite Road, Lancaster 
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‘1 don’t like the looks of your wife—I'm prescribing a facial.” 


PUNCH, June 1 1960 


A gruelling medium of tar on macadam 
applied with a steam roller jolts us into 
realizing what is still to be achieved in the 
field of action painting. Irregularly shaped, 
this (unframed) work has a ponderous, 
flattened quality and is uniformly black in 
colour; yet it evoked for me the clumping 
tread of navvies, the nerve-shattering din 
of their pneumatic drills, the scream of 
brakes as a fast approaching motorist 
realizes there is a road works ahead 
I had to put my fingers over my ears after 
looking at it for a few seconds. I also 
noticed several people standing next to me 
with their hands over their eyes. The 
picture is entitled “Part of the North 
Circular Road.” 

Miss Andree Sommerard, 37 Chalkwell 
Park Avenue, Enfield 


Imperceptibly lampooned as “an un- 
finished game of noughts and. crosses,” this 
painting contrariwise is a trenchant (but 
never crude) examination in wholly visual 
terms of problems treated elsewhere by 
Harold Pinter. The dull tone and unyield- 
ing grain of the background glasspaper 
collage—a brilliant geometric mosaic, this, 
incorporating areas of blank canvas which 
rest the eye without lessening the implicit 
linear dynamism—irresistibly evoke the 
harshness of the artist’s contemporary con- 
text. His agonizing incarceration in an 
inimical society is symbolized poignantly by 
the circle imprisoned within double 
horizontals—sheer painterly genius thrust- 
ing the inarticulateness forced on the | 
sensitive (and the tragedy of it) into our 
consciousness—and the hesitant, incomplete 
criss-cross lateral pattern conveys the 
incommunicability to-day of even love. 

Gordon W. Dennis, “Four Ways,” 
Blackheath, Guildford 


One does not need a very subtle sense of 
tone or colour values to detect the fine = 
balance of opposing attitudes inherent in | 
Mr. Jasper Cornthistle’s painting—a = 
balance between an off-beat impressionism 
and a kind of off-the-shoulder stepping-up ~ 
of linear interest, between the confident 
handling of masses and the sober reticence 
of colour, between the curving diagonal 
(top right) and the evanescent shimmer of © 
surface paint in the middle distance, © 


between the apparent airiness of the thing @ 


and its fundamental solidity. Here, indeed, 
is a fitting subject for the Regent’s Park 
approach to graphic art. In the last analysis, 
what makes this painting distinguished is 
the treatment of the elephant’s trunk. It is 
as simple as that. 

Roger Till, 14 Western Hill, Durham 


Book tokens also to: M. L. Swan, 
Magdalen College, Oxford; C. L. Lyall, 
5 Weston Road, Petersfield, Hants; 
Miss M. Chisholm, 25 St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W.1; Wing Cdr. W. O. Davies, 
14 Bangor Walk, H.Q. R.A.F. Germany, 
B.F.P.0.40 
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